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The college Adapter Program (CAP) is a program to 
train Inner^city young men and women with high potential for 
post-secondary technical training. These ynung men and women either 
have dropped out of high school, or have bwen insufficiently prepared 
in high school for further educational training* The Curriculuin 
Design monograph is a statement of those conaiderations, objectives, 
and jrocedures that the CAP staff believes are important for 
inclusive and effective curriculum design. The primary purpose of the 
Curriculum Design monograph is to present iiome practical suggestions 
for methods to design a comprehensive curriculum, all of which have 
proven successful in CAP, and models that can be adapted to other 
programs. The suggestions that the CAP staff believes are significant 
for adequate curriculum design are presented herei purposfis of a 
syllabus of instruction; arrangement of topics in a course plan; ways 
of devising course skill objectives; selection ind utilization of 
materials; utilization of homework assignments, testing, and grades; 
and, selection of skill objectives for language arts, matheinatics , 
science, and elactive courses. Practical suggestions are followed by 
a text that offers eKplanation and/or exampies. Appendicea of sample 
syllabi for aeveral courses and annotated bibliographies by subject 
areas are also provided, (Author/JM) 
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FOREWORD 



The pripafttion of these rnoDopapha has been guided by a deiire to 
share the coiicepts and experiences of the model College Adapter Program. 
Thla approach has pven the series its format, in which altemativei and sug* 
gestions ^e offerad in place of rigid prescriptions. We have sou^t flexibil- 
ity and uiifubiei& in these materials, i-ather than neat formula which might 
have little applicability to the diverse sittings chMacteristic of manpower 
trdnlng pfoiprams. 

The entire staff is indebted to the Manpowsr Adminiitration, UJ. De^ 
partment of Labor, for the generous leeway given to the adoption of this ap= 
preach and for their support of the Manpower Education Monopaph Serits. 
The Adminisbfatlon recogniied the encQmpasiing need the monopaphs could 
serve and has allowed us to apply our own beet judgement The guidance of 
Messrs. Judah Drob, Robert Greene, Charles Phillips, Joseph Seiler and 
Thaddeus Walters/ all of the Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research of the 
Manpower Administration, has provided very substantial encouragiment in 
the development of both the College Adapter Program and the monograph 
materiails. 

In New York City, ttie Collige Adapter Pro^m has been able to work 
with and to guide more than BOO studente to successful itudy in the commu^ 
nity colleges of City University of New York, largely through the funding of 
the City's Manpower and Career Development Agency* Joseph Rodriquez 
Erazo, the Commisiioner of this agency, has been one of the flKt manpower 
adminiitmtors in the nation to implement major changei In the traditional defi- 
nitions of manpower trdning, so that students who formerly had training op- 
tions limited to manual skills now can proceed instead to technical training 
at the coUige level Such coUigi level training is a goal for both hi^ school 
paduatei and non-paduates in the College Adapter Pr 

In .that each poup of tomtes and each program staff are of unlqut na- 
ture and, in fact, redefine their objectives and needs as their progmm devel- 
ops, I believe the series will be of enormous help in such development. These 
monopaphs cm prowde support where slmito solutloni to similar training 
problems are Wad; our hope is that they will provide a springboard for still 
other and improved solutions* 

Manpowar tedning efforts «e still too ftequently ineffective. Our staff 
is convinced that substotid faUitfis have resulted because the edurational 
servicii of these efforto have been tenribly slighted. Manpower administrators 
- have characteriitically left education components without fte policy md 
funding emphasis that will develop tham into vitol counterpati of skills 
toining components. The tmnees themselves in innumemble proems have 
paid the price by leaWng tmining without the combined skills they need. 

For thla reason, the Mmpower Education Monogmph Seriei is a pioneering 
work in reporting effsctlve dt monitration of linkage be^wein stoong tduca- 



tional ser.^ces and manpower objectives. As such, the ierias will assume ma- 
jor iipiiiicariCe in the manpowir field. 

The practical experience in which the monograph materiali are rooted has 
been the raiult of the educational experiment ftet proposed and sponsored 
by the City University of New York (CUNY) through its Office for Commu- 
nity Collage Affairs. Successively, the propam benefitted from the direction 
and mature iniight of Deans Martin Moed, Leon Goldstein, James McGrath 
and Howard Irby. 

Major improvements and continued honing of the quality and effectiveness 
of College Adapter training have reiulted from the guidance provided by the 
College Adapter Board of Advisors, established by the City University, Mem- 
bers of this Board, who on many occaaioni have yielded their own precious 
tine in favor of the otudents md staff of the propam, are: the Chairman^ 
Dean Fannie Eisenstein, Office of Continuing Education, New York City 
Community College; Dean Allen B. Ballard, Jr., Academic Devilopment, City 
Univarsity of New York; President James A. Colston^ Bronx Community Col- 
lege; Mrs, Blmira Coursey, Asilitant to Vice-Chancellor for Urban Affairs, 
City University of New York; Dr^ Julius C.C. Edelstein, Urban Affairs, City 
University of New York; Preiident Leon M. Goldstein, Klngsborou^ Com- 
munity Collega; Dean Henry HarriSi Staten Island Community College; Pro- 
fessor Peter Martin, College Discovery Program, City University of New York; 
Vice-Chancellor Joseph Meng, Academic Affair, Qty Univarsity of New 
York; Dr. Eleanor Pam, Associate Dean of the College, Queeniborough Com= 
munity College; Dean Seymour Reisin, Bronx Community College. Similar- 
ly, the program has benefitted from the eKperienci and advice of members 
of the Board who are paduates of the Collige Adapter Propam, They are: 
Mr, Charlei Bannuchi, Brooklyn; Mr, Samuel Jackion, Mmhattan; Mr, Nelson 
Nieto, Queens; Mrs. Shelia Williams^ Brooklyn, - 

The College Adapter Propam Monograph Series is an iKpresslon of the 
work and devotion of all who have contributed to the evolution of the Col- 
lege Adapter Program, yet I would like to acknowledge those members of 
the propam staff who have assumed particular responsibility for cmying out 
this challenpng work for the Manpower Administration. 

The foundation for the work was the experience of the studenti and teach- 
era, and the expertiie of twelve teachers in the College Adapter Program who 
served ai Reitarch Teachers for the duration of the project. Their material 
and lUfiestions as to cunrlculumj asieisment and orientation were uniformly 
excellent. 

]fri the areas of mathematics, they were Iwo Abe, Donald Hamilton and 
Mary Smdl; in tutoring and individualized study, Calvin Kenly and Valerie 
Van Iiler; in bilingual aducationj Plorenca Pepam and Richard Rivera; In 
Lanpiage Arts, Bill Browne, Bobb Hamilton, Barbara Hill, Ned McGuira and 
SIpoSiwIsa. 

The delicate task of translating a working counseling effort into written 
text was ably assumed by Anthony Santiago, who was guided by the suggei* 



tions of College Adapter Supervising Counselot^, Robert Belle and Bill 
Temple, as well as by Counielor Lynn Teplin. 

The general direction of the project, whicii was chainicterized by an admir^ 
ably even-handed shaping of the work to coiiform to the sole criterion that the 
monographs lave maximum practical usefulness, was carried out by Robert 
Hirsh, Deputy Director of the Higher Education Development Fund, Mr. 
Hirsh also assisted the General Editor of the mm, Carole Weinstein, in writ- 
ing major sections of the monographs. Ms, Welnstein assumed with enthuslaim 
md care the mammoth job of organising the material into its final form, par- 
ing it dowi and expanding it where needed, in order to achieve throughout 
the eeries a uniform and readable style of writing. Aiding Carole Weinstein in 
these tasks, as well as assuring consistency in tone and itructure of the text, 
was the Assoclata Editor, Louiii Baggot. Her work was surpassingly diligent 
and was critical to the quality of the series. Edvi^ina Dean, a new member of 
the staff who assumed editorial responsibilities, capably executed the diffi^ 
cult task of guiding the material ftom original manuscript to final print, as 
well as contributing to the final additions and revisions in style and format. 
Finally as the National Coordinator of Technical Assiatance for the Higher Ed- 
ucation Development Fund, Richard Jamei guided the f ormation of the m'on- 
opaphs with keen Ir.iight into their application to a wide vmety of eduea- 
tiond and mmpower trdnlng propams, from universities to imall but equal= 
ly important out-of^school Neighborhood Youth Corps propams. He was ably 
assisted in this effort by the Training Coordinator, Freeman Jackson. 

Kyna Jen Simmons, whose proficient organization and direction of the 
clerical assistants was coupled with her eKcellent secretarial ikilli, contribu^ 
ted to the preparation of the mono^phs - from drafts to final copy with 
diligence md devotion. Patricia Bryson, Sharon Christopher and Karen Pitter 
provided outstanding support to Kyna throu^out the prep^ation. 
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Executive Director 

Higher Education Developmant Fund 

New York. New York 

July 31, 19Y2 
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The College Adapter Propam (CAP) Is e propam to train Inner^city 
young man and women with high potanWfid for post-iScondary technical 
tinning. Thisa young men and women either have dropped out of hi^ 
ichool, or have been iniufficiently prepffed In hi^ school for further 
educational training, CAP has taken such individuali and in an avemgi 
of six months has prepared them for mtty Into post-aecondiry technical 
schools and collegis* Withm this period of time, most of thoee itudents 
who are not high echool graduatei acquire the General Equivalency Diploma 
(GED), However, the GED ii not in Itielf the ultimate goal of CAP: the 
ultimate goal ii adequate preparation for advitficid training. 

CAP bigun as a demonstration pro^m in 1969 under a grant from 
the Manpower Administration^ United Stetee Dep^tment of Labor^ in 
responie to the demand by poientlid employers for employtai with in- 
creased technical tr^ning and to provide irnproved Neighborhood Youth 
Corps - 2 educational services* Prom its bepnning the propam has operated 
on the premises that full employment is the best way to bring about desired 
changes in low income M:eaa, and that the chief bmler to employability Is the 
lack of attantion that educational institutions give to the preparation of 
students in these areas for advanced technical training and hl^er education. 

The program j which hai pown in riiponie to a city-wide demand for 
such tminingj now operates two schools that are funded by the New York 
City Manpower and Career Development Agency ^ and servei both Man- 
power and Niighborhood Youth Corps inrolliei. Ninety percent of the 
students who take the high school equlvdency examination each year 
pwB itj and 400 ^opouta and high school diploma holders enter college. 

The high level of success for CAP students in the GED examination and 
in college derives from the progmm's rigoroui and comureheniive approach 
to learnings Tills approach is based upon the fuiion of educational model « 
both traditional and innovative into a framework that is able to accom=^ 
modate the learning potential of all of its students. The baiic componsnta 
of this framework are: specifically defmed skill objectivis that are dis- 
tributed among a wide range of coursei; a - thorough awseiiment of the 
students' abilities which takes place during a carefully consteucted orienta- 
tion iigment; a tutormg center that offers Indiddudized mitruction, and 
poup counsiling sessions that help prepare the studenta to function inde- 
pendently upon graduation , 
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In an attempt to documont the efforts and proceduiei of CAP, a series 
of seven monographs has been pMpared and bounc in volumes. These are 
intended for national use by program staffs who have iimilar interests 
problems and program possibilities. The seven monographs in the College 
Adapter series are: Orientation, Assessment, Curriculum Design, Tutoring 
Center, High School Equivalency, Administration and Counseling. Six 
of these are available in combined volumes, and one is available singly 
Volume I includes Orientation and Assessment, Volume II is Curriculum 
Design, Volume HI includes Tutoring Center and High School Eouivalency 
Pteparation and Volume IV includes Administration and Counsiling Copies 
of the volumes may be obtained from: The Higher Education Develop- 
ment Fund, 215 West 125 Street, New York. New York 10027 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Curriculum Design monograph, which is Volume II of the College 
Adapter serlei, is addreised primarUy to thi teaching and counieling staff 
memberi who implement progmms. However, the College Adaptir Program 
(CAP) staff believes that the mt^xe sbaff of any edcuational program 
must undtrstrnd, ditermine and accept the essential considerationi that 
lead to its goals in order to ensure coordination and effectiveness. 

The subitance of this monopaph ii based upon the assumption that 
the indication of an inclusive curriculum is a thorough definition of the 
objectives and procedures of the design. ^ 

The specific observations made in the monopaph ar;e aimed at providing 
guidelineB for the development of an incluiivej relevmt curriculum as an 
intepal part of a federd, state or local training effort. It is pertinent to 
note that, although these monogmphi are ipecifieally directed to academic 
projects, the eduoatlonal principles and procedures presented in them 
are applicable to other manpowei^ training units. 

The Cunriculum Deiipi monograph is intended to provide a perspective 
of the Inter-related aspects of a compreheniive propam for curriculum 
development and implementation. Although it and the other monographs 
in the College Adapter series have been written as leparate entitites, it 
is hoped and suggested that not only those combined in volumes, but 
alio the entire series, will be read as a unit in order to obtain a complete 
perspective of CAP, 
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CURRICULUM DESIGN 



ABSTRACT 

The Curriculum Design inono^aph is a statament of those c 
tions, objectives and procedures that the CAP staff believes arei 
for inclusive and effective curriculum design. The primaiy purpo 
Curriculum Design monograph is to preient some practical su 
for methods to deiign a comprehensive curric alums all of whi 
proven succeesful in CAP, and models that can be adapted to o 
grami. The suggeitions that the CAP staff believes ^e algnifi 
adequate cuCTiculum design are presented here: 

1) ' purposes of a syllabus of instruction; 

2) aixangement of topics in a courte plan; 

3) ways of devising course skill objectives; 

4) selection and utilization of materiali; utilization of homework 
assignments, testing and grades; 

5) selection of skill objectives for language arts, mathematics, sci 
and elective couriei. 

The discussion of Curriculum Design is presented in the same 
the discussions of the other monographs in this series: pract 
gestinns are followed by a text that offers explanation and/or e: 
In addition, there is a summary statement imd appendices of san 
labi for severaJ courses and biblio^aphy. The general sections 
mono^aph are: 



I, Introduction to the Syllabus of Instmction (Purposes) 

This section offers several Important advantages to be 
from course syllabi. 

II. Suggestions on How to Order Topics in a Course Plan 

The sequence md movement of topics in a course co: 

much to the learning process. Thli section suggests some 

guidelines wad specific patterns that may be used to arrangi 

activities. ^ 

III, Suggestions on Now to Devise the Skill Objectives for the 

The need to have specific skill objectives that afe const 
each course is stressed in tills section. However , flexib 
course content Is urged and interdlsclplinMy relationships c 



are to ba considsrtd in order that aU skiU objectives are coordinated 
towttd the tealning goal of the pro^m* 



IV, Suggestions on How to Select and Utilize Materials for Courses 

Detailid riaommendations ffft offered in this section for the criteria 
that are neciiwy to select appropriate materlali for specific courses. 
The relative merit of different kinds of material for particular purposes 
is also dtecussed. 

V. Suggestions on How to Include and Utilize Homework Assignments 

This section discusses tiie principles md aims of homework assign- 
men ts^ and stre^is thi point that they should be divert and chal- 
lenpng* Sptdfic recommendationi for alignments and evaluation 
are offered, 

VL Suggestions on How to Utilize Testing Procedures 

Extensive procedures for the frequincy and types of examinations 
to be used for differing pu^oses are given In thli lection, Vmous 
methodi are also presented for the most constructive evaluationi 
of student process. 



VIL Suggestions on How to Utilize Grades in Student Evaluation 

Although student ev^uation is necesifuy f or aU eour^s, some forms 
of evduation are more appropriate thim othe^^^^ for pi^ticular 
courses , Therefor this se ction presents guidelines for grading pro- 
cedures in individual subject areas, 

VIIL Suggestions on How to Select Skill Objectives for Language Arts: 
Composition, Literature md Reading 

This siction describes the ikill objectivii that have been identified 
as CTUcial to effective written expresiion md iu|gesti methods to 
develop these skiUi/ 
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IX. 



Suggestions on How to Select Skill Objectives for Mathefmtm and 
Science 



Moit students have a special rssistmce to leaming mathematics/ 
Therefore, this section stet sses the importance of procedures to 
overcome the reiistence as weU as procediirei for d 
skill components. Detailed recommendationi are also given to 
facilitate the development of gcienttflc sW^ 

X. ' Suggestions on How to Select Skill Objectives for Electives 

This iection emphasizei the importance of selecting elective courses 
to iupplement are^ of the reqi^id courses md to reinforce the 
skill objectives of the total progmm, 

XI. Summ^y 

Appendices ' 

This section presents sampli iyllabl of couKe content and a biblio- 
graphy* 
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Saction I: INTRODUCTION TO THE SYLLABUS OF INSTRUCTION 

(PURPOSES) 



A syllabus that is pmmted to the students at the begimUng of each course 
has proven crucial to Jhc success of CAP instruction. 

A. central domponent of tiie CAPicumculum deilpi Is tti© creation of a 
syllabus for eveiy course that is ^ven each semester. Theie syllabi are more 
than 'traditional course plans which usually are ^arad only by the teaeheri 
and their supemsors/ TOe CAP syUabi M^ designed to be shared with the 
itudentSj and thus* contain a general Introduction to the course, a list of 
iti specific skill objectives, and a schedule of topics, assignmenti and teits, 
Ihe significance of these syllabi and their lectlons will be discussed in the 
text of this monopaphj and naodels of typical CAP syllabi are ^ven in ttie 
appendix. 

Students derive several important advantages from a syliabus. 

By presenting the skill objectives and a schedule of topics and assipi'- 
ments, the syllabui does more than iimply infonn the students what is to 
be covered in the cou^e. It proyides an opportunity for the students to 
discuss the coulee plan with the teacher and jointly decide if any changei 
might be beneficial. The syllabus dao acts as an object leiion in organiza^ 
tion and planning (a skill that studente need to acquire), ^d may en- 
courage students to plan their time when they know that a partieul^jly 
demanding week is approaching* Furtheimore^ the syllabus tells the student 
who is absent what topics were covered in his absence and what assign- 
ments are due on his return. 

The syllabi serve a major role in the coordination of individual courses in 
the total academic program, 

ThB process of constructing lyltabi guide the teaeheri in the overidl 
planning for the iemeiter. It stimulates them to discuss tiielr individual 
courie plan! in a detailid mainer which leads to better coordination of the 
whole academic effort* As a poup, the teaeheri decide upon the allotment 
of skill objectives to each course, and thus, ensure that all objectives are 
covered In one cou^e or another* They are dio able to balance tiie 
studente" work load for each week of the cycle. Including scheduled exam- 
inations, Fin^ys the syllabi of previous semestei^ provide a view of past 
efforts which help to establish new directions. 
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Section 11: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO ORDER THE TOPICS 
IN A COURSE SYLLABUS 



The sequence of topics in a syllabus should be a carefully constndcted 
rhythm of activities within a conceptual structme. 

Although the .topici in a iyllabus generally incraaBe In difficulty' as the 
sequence propeiies^ the sequence is not a simple progreision from easy to 
difficult subjects. In programs that are deiigned to attract md retdn 
itudents who have rejected tradition^ school stiructurei, ttie rhythm of 
course actlvitieg Is critical because, too oftan, studenti have been dis- 
couj^ged by combes which became more and more ftruitrating as they went 
on. Therefore, it is essential to balmce seve^ factors throu^out the c^cle. 
Topics that uiudly are not frustrating should be dternated with topics that 
may be frustrating; e,g., a difficult orgamMtionid skill unit in composition 
may be foUowed by a less fonnal unit on deicriptive prose. Similarly, 
teacher-chosen topics and student^hosen topics should also be mixed 
throughout the cycle; 0;g,, required mathematical operation models can be 
riinf oread by a studen>suggested review of Income tax reports. Tliii move- 
ment between teacher and student can be accomplished by dternating 
topics that are iileeted by the teacher with topics that are presented in 
student reporti or debates. 

'Die sequence of topics in each course should also be set within a 
conceptual itructiire in order to give the studenti a sense of ongoing 
development. Several possible sequentid patterns that give effective con- 
ceptud structure are: historical treatment (e,g., an examination of the 
Frenchs American, MeKican and Cuban rb^volutions in a course on social 
studies terminoloa^); a problem^oMng series from a limited pro m 
incluiive problem (e,g,j from a sin^e legal case to the guarantee of civil 
rights for dl), md a series of interlocking skill objectives (e.g., from the 
ability to write a concise santence to the ability to write a term paper). 

The gmeral movement of a course should progress through activities that 
allow students to be dependent upon the teacher to activities that demand 
increasing self-reliance and self-direction. 

Whatever the sequence of topics, all courses should opirate under a 
general principle of dl good academic and vocational Gaining; i,e,, educa- 
tion leads the leaner to intellectual independence. After any temning 
experience, the participant should be able to accomplish all the required 
tasks by himself. IhBrefore, as each couree moves along, assipimentej tests 
and clasiroom dynamics should be placed more md more responsibility 
upon the student* Initially, for example, a reading passage may be accomv 
panied by teacher-made questions, but gradually ilmilar questioni should be 
fomulated by the students ftemselves. 



One consistently neglected activity in course plans seems to be sufflctent 
review of tests and papers, and summary of the material covered. SUCH 
REVIEWS AND SUMMARY ARE CRITICAL 



The sequence of source activities should always provide models and/or ex- 
planations of what the students are expe^:ted to do BEFORE THEY ARE 
ASKED TO DO IT 

CAP studenti have frequently baen^^ fi^ in their previous educa= 
tional ixperienCGs by dlrectioM which aisumed knowledge that they did 
not have. Too often a compoiition teaeher asked for a "paper" witiiout 
bothering to show the studente what a "paper" should be. A gener^ 
educational principle that yields su^rising remits in $11 student popidations 
ii: Define what you are asking for and/or show a model. 
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Section III: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO DEVISE THE SKILL 
OBJECTIVES FOR THE COURSES 



The skill objectives for each course depend upon the trainitig goal of the 
program, and they must be coordinated toward that goal by the supervising 
teacher. 

It k the reiponsibillty of the staff to establish the content and speGific 
skill objectivei for each courie in the ciOTiculum. Although the content of 
specific coursis may vaty from teacher to teacherj the skill objectivei must; 
remmn the same. It is tiie responsibility of the iupervising teacher to review 
each syllabus and to diicuis the ikUl objectivei vvrith the teacher to ensure 
that the overdl training objectives are met In each course* ^ 

An area in which review by the supervising teacher frequently proves 
helpful to a new teacher is basic ikOli coverage. For example, a mathe- 
matics teacher*! firit iyllabus may skim over basic arithmetic operations too 
fast. In this qelbq, it Is the responsibility of the superviiing teacher to point 
out that these "iimple" operationi require sufficient time for introduction 
and practice in order to facilitate advanced mathematiced work. 

Where applicable in syUabus desip^ interdiiciplinary relationships should 
be mentioned to present students with a unified progmm. Although iubjects 
are defined individually in terms of iklU objectives, the CAP staff is 
concerned with the cai^over and application of learned skills from one 
course to another. , 

The skill objectives for a particular course should be as specific as possible. 

Hie purposes of skill objectives can only be fulfilled if the objectives are 
clearly defined in terms of behavior that can be affected in the claaaroom 
or tutoring center through specific modeli, exercisei and practice. For 
example, a teacher cannot refer a student to the tutoring center for help in 
appreciating literature so he will develop a love of reading, but the teacher 
can ask a tutor to help a student to recognise personification* Therefore, 
sweeping generalitieg about socialization and love of knowledge are not 
appropriate in the list of specific courie objectives. 

The skill objactivei should also be stated clearly in such a way as to be 
understandable when they are presented to the students. Thm means that 
^nd, but vsfue, statementi such as '*to appreciate" should be avoided. 
Perhaps some initial discusilon of the objectives may be necesiary, but ariy 
iklUs that the students do not understand after a minimum ^ount of 
explanation are probably inappropriate md should either be redefined or 
eliminated. 



Finally^ Ihe skills must be defined in terms of behavior ^at is meaiurable 
so that the student*! acqmiitdon of the skills can be objectively tested, md 
his propesi can ba ihared with him and hla counselor. 
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Section IV: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SELECT AND UTILIZE 

MATERIALS FOR COURSES 



7b determine the choice of materials for a course consider the objectives of 
the total program, the objectives of the course and the needs of the 
students. 

Tlie acquiiition or creation of effective materiali for specific program 
needs can take an inordinate amount of stef f ener^r Materid which seemed 
perfect in a catalofue may fail to interest studenta- or materia which has 
relevant seGtions may lack a consistint. ikill development amphasis. Fre= 
quently, seviMl fruiteatlng experiences with inadequate material lead to the 
cliche, "Well, ttiere are just no good materiali.'- But there are iome 
worthwhile books, kits and texte whichj if combined creatively, can help 
my program achieve its objectives* 

choice of these materiali depends primarily upon the objectives of 
tiie total propam/llius, a CTitical consideration ig the terminating goal of 
the teaining. If the iuceassful completion of tiie GED examination is the 
go^s material should be sou^t that preients questioni in the content and 
format of the test If employment in a specific area is the goal, materids 
should be sou^t tiiat simulate the kind of written material that tiie 
prospective employee will be expected to underitand and use. To meet the 
objectives of CAP, materiali have been ielected that approach college4ype 
texts in content and fonn. 

In all tralnjng propami, the choice of materiali should be as divewe ai 
fundi allow. TTii material ihould be responsive to the skill objectives of the 
courses by conteming the fullest po^ible explanation of both baaic and 
advMiced skUli, with mple examplei of each. The salection of material 
Ihould also be responsive to the students' interesti, and, as often as 
possible, ihould be chosen in conjunction with the students. 

In all course designs, teacher-prepared materials provide a critical supple- 
mentary means of conveying information. 

No textbook or propammed material, however extensivfr, can eliminate 
the need for teacher^prepfflred materials. Therefore, the tixBt purchase of all 
^mining programs should be a reproduction machine which providei the 
opportunity for peat creativity in the constiruction of Instructional mate- 
rid/ Some examples bxqi a composition teacher cm reproduce selections of 
student papeK, their best sentences or examples of miiplacid modifiers; 
student notes can be reproduced and diitrlbuted to the clais for diicusilon; 
itudent poetry can be reproduced mid used ^ tiie baiis of a reading skills 
unit; teits cw be revised easily to correspond to tiie amount of matoriid 
actually covered in a ipecific cycle. 
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When a program is financially able to acquire mts for its courses, the first 
two purchases should be a comprehensive grammar book and a mathematics 
text. 

Both mathematics and English usage are compoied of rules and opera- 
tions which must be memorized, referred to frequently and practiced. 
Ha\dng toese rulei and supplemented practice exercises at hand in a text 
gives the student the opportunity to reinforce his clasiwork constantly. 
Both texts can alio be used for reference . ai the student works in other 
couwei; e.g., the grammar book may help him to prepare a properly written 
research paper for an elective course, and the mathematics book may help 
him to solve a problem in an economics elective. 

Tlie following criteria should be considered in the selection of a textbook 
for a course. 

Ii its format easily readable? Is its content comprehcmiive? Does it 
contain at leait a major portion of the desired courie coirtent? Will the 
level of its presentation offend anyone's intelligence? Can homework aisipi= 
ments be devliid from It? the price reasonable enough to make it 
available to all students? Does it contain relevMit and ample illusteations, 
diagrams^ and examples? 

Texts and teacher-prepared materials can be supplemented in specific ways 
by prograrmned materials, skill development kits, reference works ar?d fdms. 

While most all supplementary materials are useful, the CAP staff found 
several to be particularly valuable, ftogrammed materiali in mathematics 
and science are excellent additions to etas and homework contents and can 
provide students with further infomiation on topics of th^ 
For review md reinforcement of mthmetic computation, algebraic opera= 
tions and reading techniques, the available sMll development kits have 
proven succeisful. Reference materiali for the elective and science courses 
should be purchased before reference material for other areas. Finally, films 
are p^icularly helpful In science as a motivating de^ce and as a change of 
pace, especially where there is no labomtoty avdlable. 

The choice of materials for elective courses should take into consideration 
the materials that are being used in other courses because the electives 
should provide additional skill development and supplement the other 
courses. 

The reading material for a psycholo^ elective should be lelected so that 
It is comprehensible on the skill level being developed in the language arts 
courses and in tiie tutoring center. A text for an economics elective should, 
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be chosen so that it propfanes without demanding a mathematical knowl- 
edge peaLer than what has been covered in the mathematici courie. All 
teiti should ideally be well constructGd and have the structural components 
on which the studenti can pmctlce efficient infomiation gathering; is., a 
tabk* of co^ntentij index, preface, chapter summariei and a bibliography. 
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Section Vi SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO INCLUDE AND UTILIZE 

HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS 



Some form of homework (Independent study) should be included in all 



courses. 



The most efficient use of the iimited clasiroom time for aU studenti is 
the presentation of sklUi by the teacher which the student can then 
practice mdependently at his own pace. The value of this independent 
study IS discussed at langth in the Tutoring Center monograph in Volume 
III of the CoUep Adapter series. Here, it is sufficient to emphasize that a 
propam should try to maximize the student's independent work. 

Occasionally a problem may arise when an Individual does not have 
available pnvacy or quiet to work at home. A study area at the local Hbrwy 
or at the propam facilily can usually allay this problem. 

Homework assignments in all courses can have several Important purposes. 

Homework assiinments ihould be directed toward one or ail of these 
aims: to be an extension of classwork; to be a reinforcement of learned 
concepts; to be an application of class discussion; to provide an opportunity 
to use resources not available in the classroom, such as a local libraw" to 
mcrease the student's practice at independent study or to pve the student 
an example of a take-home examination, 

Homework performance can be a factor In assessing critical areas of student 
progress. 

■nie areas in which homework assipiments can aid the teacher to assess 
student perfomance inolude study hablta, level of comprehension of a 
particular operation, interest level, further needs, understanding of class 
discussion. AU these aspects of a student's performance should be seen as 
contebutmg to the quality of homework assipiments. H that quality is not 
consjstent with the student's potential. It Is the responiiblUty of the teacher 
to detennme which factors are impeding the student's performance A 
counselor may be enlisted to help in this determination. 

Homework assignments should be diverse and challenging so that too much 
routme does not lead to boredom. 

Unfortunately, teachers often establish one form of homework and use it 
throu^out an entire cycle. Even In mathematics, which most frequently 
faUs mto routinized assignments, attempts should be made to vaiy the kind 
of homework assigned. Teacher^onitaicted homework problems can be 
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ritemated with Mi^mgnts, in which students create their own model 
queitioni* Multiple-choice, tae-false, fill-in-the-blank, md eiiay questioni 
should all be used, and lome aisignmenta can even be given in the form of 
puzilei. However they are conitructed, homework assignments should be as 
creative an element in the teaching strategy ai classroom presentation. 

Homework assignments should be balanced in the project design to efisure 
that students are not required to do too much at any one time - the 
syllabus guides this balance. ■ , 

Homework should be reviewed regularly; assignments which are not re- 
viewed will encourage students not to do others. 
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Section VI: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO UTILIZE TESTmC 

PROCEDURES 

A cycle of academic study should include periodic examinations. 

Tests, are often thought of as negative instruments of traditional educa- 
tion. This is an accurate ossessment of testa when they are conitructed 
awkwardly, without regard for student capabilities. They can be one of the 
frustrating experiences that has driven the dropout from the public school 
However, the appropriate response to this possibility Is not to abandon 
testing, but rather to consbfuct consistently relevant examinations. 

CAP must include both dlapiostlc and propess testing if it is to be a 
realistic preparation for college study. The former tests are used to plan 
each student's course of study, and the latter are desiped to give him ai 
accurate idea of his skill development and the remaining skills to b 
mastered. 



an 
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The frequency of examinations depends upon the quantity of work being 
covered, the amount of time in a cycle and the subject matter. 

All studentB should be tested regularly so that the 'responsible agencies 
can be informed of the overall propess of the student body. Once every 
two months Is usally an appropriate frequency for this testing. In CAP 
which has a four month cycle, there are mld-term examinations as well as 
finals given m all couwes. The mid-term tests serve both as a review of 
student propess and as an assessment of their readmess for the GED 
examination and for college study. 

Brief qulizes are useful means of measuring homework proficienGy and 
day-to-day progreis. Daily five or ten minute quizzes at the beginning of 
the penod are particularly effective In mathematics and science. 

Students should be exposed to diverse testing procedures. 



The teaching staff should attempt to present tests in all the different 
formats that the student may encounter in their future educational efforts. 
Since many teaining programs are aimed at the GED examination, most 
major tests in the progwm should use multiple-choice questions to give 
practice in„ that format. CAP also uses true-false, matching and fUl-ln-the- 
blanks questions, short md long essay structures and open book and 
take-home examinations. 
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There are some general guidelines for test construction. 



All tests that are ^ven in a program should have clear, simpli 
should provide adequate space for answers and have a consist 
They should be reproduced in a readajble manner and handwr 
inations with free-hand drawr graphs or geometric figures 
avoidad. 

In most cases, students should be given advm^ 
"surprise'" rests are to be sporadically administered, there sa 
rationale for them or, at least, students should be informed 
nounced tests may be given occasionally. 

Assessment of student progress should tie consistent and shoulc 
with the student and his counselor. 
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Section VII: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO UTILIZE GRADES IN 

STUDENT EVALUATION 

Some mmns of sharing the evaluation of a student's progress with him is 
pwcessary. 

The evaluation of tests and assignments may be shared with the student 
simply by returning his paper with comments or a pade* Refular evaluation 
of a student's class participation or overall propeis, however, requirei an 
additional mechaniim. The procedure used at CAP is Bn axample. 

Weekly 5 the teachers are pven attendatice iheets for all students covering 
the prevlQUi five days. In a column to the right of the attendance column 
for each itudent, the teacher placei either a "1" to indicate that the 
student is not propesimg up to his asieised potential^ a "2'' to indleate 
average propesi, md a "8'* to indicate a superior effort. In each case the 
meaaurement is not relative to the class as a whole but to the student's own 
potential. T^e sheets axe retumed to the counselors who share the teachers' 
assessment witii the student. If a student has received a the procedure 
has mother step* The counselor awangei a joint conference wth the 
student, the taaeher and himself to discuss the situation. Thus, one week of 
insufficient effort by a studeiit can be corcected before it leads to an 
inreverslble disregard of training requirements* 

ITirou^ such a procedure the teacher^ counselors itudent and director 
can trace individuiJ propess and ih^e responsibility for achievement of 
training objectives. 

Students need to be exposed to diverse forms of evaluations, but the 
adoption of particular grading procedures is best determined by individual 
instructors and their students. 

The question of gmdes can preoccupy a tealnlng staff as they prepara for 
a cycle. Should they be pven? Should they be letters? Should they be an 
average of testa and ^si^ments? These questions may replace dlicussion of 
toe more critical aspects of curriculum desi^. Hie mswer amved at by 
CAP is to leave the choice of a grading system to the individu^ teadiers. 
The staff as a whole shares only the weeMy ''1-2-3'* system described 
above, and a temilnatlng cycle evaluation upon which a student is recom- 
mended to college. The fom of ^ding within the class is chosen by 
teacher and studenti. 



Ona technique that h^ solved many pading problems is to preient the 
choice to the students. When asked whether they prefer a letter ^de and a 
comment on their papers or only a comment, the studente usually choie 
the fbmier* T^ey are aecuitomed to being paded and want to see thair 
propess measured objectively, Occasion^ly, one or two students request 
only commenti on their firat papera, but often, as Vtieii confidance Increases 
ttiey^ too, reaueit grades. Whatever the p^dlng system is, it seems logical 
tiiat it be chw^en by the itudents. 

7%e complete evaluation of a student *s performance is best determined by a 
variety of sources: test scores, class participation, homework, standardized 
testing. 

Evaluation of tests or assignments should always be done as rapidly as 
possible. 
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Section VIII: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SELECT SKILL OBJECTIVES 
FOR LANGUAGE ARTS: COMPOSITION, 
LITERATURE AND READING 



Composition syllabus model 

A model of a CAP composition syllabus is contained in the appendix and 
tmy be referred to as you read this section. 

Experience has shown that certain writing skill objectives are particularly 
important for the typical CAP student because they are the most frequent 
areas of weakness. 

While all tiie skill objectivei of the compoiition couwe are neeeeia^, 
several have required special attention. These include the apaement of case, 
tense and number^ the placement of modifiers and the avoidance of sen- 
tence frapnents. Hie use of concrete detail and the editinf . of papers also 
require additional time in the syllabus. Finally ^ researeh methods have bean 
totally neglected in moat of the students' prior training, and ihould be 
included as preparation for college study. 

Although many reading skills are individually developed in the tutoring 
center, it is helpful to introduce them in composition class exercises 
because reading ^ility affects writing ability. 

It is impoiilble for a student to write a succesiful analyiis of an essay if 
he does not have sufficient reading skills to comprehend its major ideas. 
Too often, teachere of composition assume that all students read with the 
same ability. While development of reading skUls is critical in every course 
in CAP, teaching and me^ureraent of reading skilli ii stressed in tile 
composition course in the, following units; writing iummaries to reinforce 
the ability to. read for the main idea; writing descriptive passage to 
reinforce tiie ability to read for supportive detail; writing outlines to 
reinforce the ability to read for organization; writtng lojpcal arguments to 
reinforce critic^ reading. In each case the pairing of reading and witing 
aasipiments is a consistent objective of the course* 

A pertinent beginning in a composition course is a discussion of the history 
of language with a focus on the distinction between what constitutes formal 
and informal English usage, 

A good initial assignment is to ask the students to revise a composition 
selected by the teacher. In the beginning students are usually more willing 
to comment critically about work that is not their own. 
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A debate is an effective means to teach research skills, argumentatm 
structure, use of concrete detail and oral skills. 

When an mstructor asks the students to choose a topic for classroom 
debate, he usually has the beginning of a four week discussion of skills that 
otherwise might have been difficult to present. Initead of reiiitance to 
work with these complex skills, the students uiually will be eager to know 
how they can get all the information they need to prove their point; 
research skills and library use become a natural topic after they have found 
It, and thui, argumentative structure (easily adaptable to term paper writing) 
is a lopcal topic for instruction, ITiii pattern of student interest and related 
skill development may be earned throu^out the debates. Qfltical analysis 
of the debates by the participmts is a natural extension of the project, md 
sometimes the debatei may be preiented to the student body or to the 
community for their response. 

Asking students to revise all (heir papers is a good technique to improve 
editing skills. 

Frequently, itudenta merely read and forget the Instructor's evaluation 
comments on papers that are retumed. No matter how explicit the ^criti- 
cism, It rarely Is the basis for further work by the student^ unless £ha 
teacher requires revision m a responie to the comments. Through required 
revision, the student lemis to edit hli own work and to face the sometimes 
difficult task of re-reading his own paper before submitting It. Finally, 
revision bepns to occur before the fi^t submission of the papers, and the 
practice uiually is earned on to college work. 

Different writing structures that may be required in college should be 
introduced through models and thoroughly discussed. 

'nie organization of material presents the most difficult problem for 
students. Including those who have mastered the mechanics of usage. There- 
fore, models of organization^ in the fonn of well confiteucted essays and 
outlines, should always be presented before itudents are asked to write 
their own essays, Thme forms of papers that CAP has found to be typical 
of college writing assignmente are the comparison paper, the ai^umentative 
paper^ and the inference paper. 

Students should be encouraged and requested to exchange their papers) 
either verbally or to be read, for criticism by their peers. 

The ability to recognize md discuss good and bad mriting is an essential 
skill objective if students are to Judge their own work. One technique to 
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sharpen this skill is to ask the students to exchange their papers and write 
evaluative commenti about them, This is one way that the teacher may 
judge both the original paper arid the second itudent'i comments on it, 
However, in this exerciie, ioma cara must be given to avoid ego damage or 
clashei between students. By keeping the attention on the mechanic of 
good writing, by selecting examples from ^1 pape^ and by alloTOng no 
pe^onal commentSj the teacher can use this technique without such, dam- 
age. 

Practice in the use of concrete detail can be given through descriptive 
writing assignments. 

Sentence structure can be improved by requiring students to examine the 
elements and uses of different types of sentences. This often stimulates the 
students to analyze their own sentences more critically. 

An effective exercise to focus attention on the use of active verbs is to ask 
the students to write several paragraphs without using any form of "to be. " 

Literature syllabus model 

A model of a CAP literature syllabus is contained in the*appendiK and 
may be referred to aa you read this section. 

Diverse teaching methods, appropriate to the students' level of ability in 
verbal and written communication, are needed to fulfill the goals of a 
literature course. 

The literature courses of CAP have the most varied skill application 
dependini on the level and IntereBt of the students. Tlie reading level of the 
etudenti may dictate a courie primarily focused on basic reading skllli in 
which literature ii used only for examplei to develop these skiUs, In such a 
case, prose selections m most helpful^ and teaching methods should focus 
on pointing out mdn ideas and vocabulary. As the reading level increases to 
approximately fee seventh pade level, ttie course can shift to the Inter- 
pretative skills necess^ for the GED examination md college entrmee* In 
these clasiei, poetty may be introduced more frequently and skills such as 
the reco^ition of tone and the response to connotation may be discussed. 
Here the teaching methods may Include riaore studentJed discussion and tiie 
use of student written exMaples, 

Figidres of speech can be taught best by requiring the students to write 
their own examples after they have been shown models. 
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Each student should be able to recognize symbolic statements before he is 
instnicted in the interpretation of symbolic language. 

It is uncommon for a student not to realize that *'Don't over spilled 
milk'' Is a statement about more than mllkj but whan a figurative itatement 
is read in context it often goes unnoticad. Exercises to determine the 
ability of students to recognize a symbolic statement should precede the 
attempt to have students interpret them, 

Tfie skill to recognize tone is crucial to the study of literature and can be 
approached in poetry and prose. 

Questions conceming the tone of a piece of writing we frequently asked 
on the GED examination in a variely of ways* TOerefore, poems and prose 
selections Bhould be choien with an increasingly finer and more complex 
interweavi^ig of tonei in order to pve itudents practice in this skill area. 

Several short poemSi when selected carefully^ can be far more effective in 
teaching specific concepts than a single poem. Try to build your elms 
around contrasting examples. 

ITie number of examples in literature, as in mathematici, affects the 
ability of the studente to understand and retain principles of literary 
reading. By having several examples^ the extraneous aspects of a particulw 
selection will not interfere with the student's comprehension of the specific 
concept he is learning. Examples of conteasting poems chosen for. this 
purpose appear in the model lyllabus in tiie appendix. 

Some forms of poetry have proven particularly useful in teaching literary 
skills. 

The narrative form of epic poems make them m excellent beginning for 
poeti^ reading sklUi on all levels of ability. Moreover, flie values of the 
culture which produced the poetty are readily accessible throu^ tiie stories 
and can generate an activR class discussion on the way poetry senres a 
society* Selections from pure epic poems like Beowulf and othera from 
quasi»epic poems like Morte d 'Arthur have stimulated such discussions at 
CAP. 

Hie Carpe Diem poems iffc em effeerive means of stud^ng lyric verse 
because the poems are anusing Bnd the writers often make use of irony, 
hyperbole, and symbolE, Furthermore^ they usuaUy elicit good written 
^ays from the students. 
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The sonnet provides an opportunity to make a distinction between form 
^d content and serves as an introduction to rhyme schemei. It, also, 
usudly presents the values of the people for whom it was written, and 
provides further opportunity to continue the theme of poetey and iociety. 
An effective compmson, here, is between the tmditional ionnets of Shake- 
speare - so often on the GED examination « and the innovative sonnets of 
€, e. cummings; e'.g., "next to of course god america,'' 

Hie interpretation of symbolic langu^e, a cruci^ skill, can be tau^t 
bast by using extended aUegoricEd pasiages which provide enough examples 
in a short space for an entire clasi to have a chance to respond/ The choice 
of these passages, partlcutely from political satirei, can add to the interest 
of the class, and be a good model for itudent-written allegories on a 
contemporaty situation. 

Allegory generally can be presented as encoded language, and thus, a way 
of talking about forbidden topics. This approach tends to inf^rest the 
students more than traditional approaches. 

Where possible, it is helpful to connect one aspect of literary study with 
another. 

The effectivaness of contrast and comparison is not only limited to Ae 
presentation of several poems in class sessions. Tone, imagery, style, form, 
and symbolism are common on many kinds of literature, md are reinforced 
by constant refenral to tiiem wherever they are encountered. 

It is e^ctive in literature classes to request students to employ what they 
have learned in composition sessions. 

Written asslgnmente in the literature com^e should reflect the level of 
sophistication that the itudente have reached in their composition dass. A 
regular exchMige of inforaiation about syllabi and class jpropess between 
the composition md litamture taaeheM of each section can be helpful to 
both. 

Students should be encouraged to go beyond the syllabus in their readings 
in order to formulate and develop concepts of their own. 

Students may be ancouraged to read independently in a v^ety of ways. 
For example, teachers may pro\dde a supplementary readinf list for each 
topic that is covered In class and request students to make observations 
about books they have read recently, llie presence of a llbrtty in tiie 
tolning faciliity, md the use of a text which cites other readin| matarial 
may also stimulate the studenti to read on ffieir owni 
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Reading syllabus model 



A model of a CAP reading iyllabus is contained In the apt^ndix md may 
be refewed to as you read this iection, 

A diagnostic test should be administered as the first step in teaching 
reading. 

If a diagnostic tegt which includes ttie reading skills that will be tau^t 
during the iemester is administered Initirily, m accurate Msessment of the 
student's itrengtos and weaknessei in ttiese artai can be identified. This 
serves to determine which sWlli need more time and concenteation throu^- 
out the coUTia, In addition to a geneml test, it is helpful to admlniit^ tfie 
dlapiostic teats that accompany the materials selected for the tutoring 
center. 

Divide the subject of reading into individual skill components, 

Th& subject of reading is a complex one. Students cm improve overdl if 
they work on indlviduaJ ekUli m propessive order of difficulty. For ex- 
ample, detecting gener^f^atlons and detmli more basic and need to be 
identified before leamlng to make inferencei. There are leverd reading 
propams that direct F.fctention to individual skills; e.g., the BarnelhLoft 
Specific Skills ieries at s low level and Selections from the Black at a high 
level are only two poisibilitiei. 

Use diverse materials. 

Since efflcient reading is required in dl courses and in everyday life 
axperienceis using various materials in the reading course illustmtes &is fact 
to the student, md wHl probably motivate him to improve his skills. Some 
recommended materiads are textbook samples^ aisays^ uewspapers, maga- 
zines, poems and the students' own writing. 

Use materials which will inform students as well as provide practice of 
individual skills. 

Material that pro^ddes useful, interestmg information to toe students as 
they read is an effective way to motivate them to practice reading skills. 
Include a variety of subjects that they want to leem about, as well as what 
toey may need to Imow a^ they continue their education or select their 
yocations. For example, McGraw-Hill Study-type Reading Kits contain read- 
ing skill exercises on science, mttiropolog/, mathematlci, psycholo^, etc. 



Require students to identify the different types of questions that are asked 
m reading comprehension exercises. 

Although correct responses in readinf tests is a goal, the way a student 
amves at the reiponses should be considered. If he knows that a question is 
asking him to identify the generalization, he can work more efficiently and 
move quicker m aelecting the appropriate answer. While acquiring this 
ability, the student is also Improving his oj^uiizational ability which will in 
tum, affect his writing sklUs, ' 

Stress reading comprehension ability, but Include speed. 

Reading comprehension is a priority goal, but speed and its appropriate 
adjustment to content and pu^ose is helpful to achieve ovendl improved 
reading techniques. Many studente can read faater than they do, and would 
benefit from becoming aware of it. Othew read too fast and need to ilow 
down. 



Require students to write their own reading comprehension exercises and 
appropriate skill questions about the passages. . 

After a student has lemied basic readlni skills, a useful reinforeemenL 
technique is to ask him to create his own reading exercises. If he can write 
a passage and devise sWU queetions, he has indloated his ability to under- 
stwid and apply organizational reading skUls. 

Stress contextual vocabulary. 

Determining ttie meaning of a word in context is required of all readers, 
whether in school assignments, work instaictions, or while reading a news' 
paper. It is a useful, practical everyday skill that should be stressed in all 
leading classes. 
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Section IX: SUGGESnONS ON HOW TO SELECT SKILL 
OBJECTIVES FOR MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE 

Mathematics and science syllabi models 

Models of the CAP mathematics and icience syllabi are conteined in the 
appendix, and may be refewed to as you read ttiis section. The first 
obstacle that usudly confronti teacher of maftematics is that most stu- 
dents view the subject as boring and distasteful because they cMinot relate 
mathemati^ to the read and practical world. Hierefore, it is ttie instoictor*i 
r^pDnslblllty to establiah a tiruiting relationship and a memingful atmos= 
Irtiere in which students exposed to an approach to mathematics that 
elicits a positive responie. The speciflc, individual approach that provides 
this state Is a reinforcing, laaming situation estabUihed by ttie teacher. 

The CAP mathematics program hm two overall primary skill objectives: 
improved computational ability and application to verbal problems which 
requires logical reasoning. 

The division of mathematics ability into these two areas defines tiie two 
general approachei which combine to form the mathematici courses at 
CAP. On one hmd, computational ability, which is the basic tool of 
mathematics^ is strictiy mechMdcal and is approached ftrou^ model prei= 
entatton and practice exerciseg. This ability is reinforced by regular applica- 
tion to a wide Mge oi contexts. 

After a student has become proficient In computation^ ability, improve- 
ment of his logical reasoning becomes the skill need which deserves the 
peater stress. In this area the repetitive practice exercises can be replaced 
by fewer, but more complex problem^olving. 

In ail mathematical levels, each topic should be supplemented with verbal 
problems because experience has shown that this is the most prevalmt area 
of skill deficiency among the CAP student population. 

^e recognition of tte two itteas of mathematical ability - computa- 
tional and logical - is most critical in the area of the triditional '"word 
problem,'^ No quantity of pmctice on the basic opemtloni can assure a 
student of successful mastery of verbal problems Involvmg these operationi, 
A student may be quite capable of perforaing the multiplication of frac- 
tions, but in a verbal problem calling for that skill he may not know which 
numbers to place In the numerator and which in the denominator, ITiere- 
fore, It k u^ent that students be pven sufficient practice in solving word 
problems* 
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Students should be sho\m all the symbolic and verbal expressions of each 
operation, 

TTie equivalency eKamination often aaks the student to perform a familiar 
iurithmetic operation , but asks it in such a way as to confuse the studant. 
Instaad of preaenting the problem in its simplest forni ''5 — 3 ^ the test 
may ask for the remainder if five is the minuend and three is the iub- 
tohtnd. Division is requested with at least three symbolic eonf igurations : 
SfTOj 10 + 5 and IQ, Every operation must be presented in all their 
5 

variations and frequently practiced in class. The equivalency axamination is 
no time to discover that four is the "sum'' of two and two. 

Daily homework is appropriate to reinforce cornputational skill improve- 
ment^ 

Mathematics instructors should consistently provide sufficimt models and 
alternative problem solving methods. 

TTie mere demonstotion of an operation does not generally ensure that 
the student has acquired the skill to perform It independently. Examples of 
the operation, solved by either the teacher or students must follow the 
demonstration. Altamative methods to perform the opemtion can also be 
presented but thaie alternatives should be in response to student difficulty 
because additional methods presented for their ovm sake may be confusing. 

Lecture periods are an effective way of communicating large amounts of 
information in science courses. 

Science courses will cover topics and areas which are new to students md 
will require considerable explanation* It is also probable that a science 
couree will be dotted only 2 or 3 class hours in a weekly 15 hour 
schedule, "niese elrcumstances mean that a substantial portion of claii time 
must be devoted to straightforwarf lecturei, Laeturas should present as 
much new material as possible while allowing students to ask any queitions 
they have. 

Lectures, discussion and assignments should place a heavy emphasis on 
scientiflc methods and reasoning. ' 

In daily Ufe we seldom tiitak with tiie Jdnd of precliion, attention to 
detail and careful logic that is requked to undei^tand or to perform 
scientiflc work, but these skills can be acquired with practice. It ii im- 
portant in the classroom that the teacher act as a model of the iclentifle 
attitude and approach as weU as to insist that students respond In a 
icientific manner. 
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Attention should be given to scientific terminology. 



Developing the habit of scientific thinking requires an understanding and 
practice of scientific terminology, Cunrant emphasis on '^putting things in 
one's own words'' is not recommended pmctice in icience, ^e teacher who 
is faniUiar with scientific terminology should be alert to the use of words 
that are unfamiliar to students and should explain their meming. Frequently, 
the teacher should practice taking a icientific word ap^ with students to 
determine Its meaning. It is also helpful to give studente lists of Greek and 
Latin suffixes used in scientific temiinolon'^. 

Demonstrations or experiments performed by the teacher are helpful 

Since most programs probably not have the time or facilities for student 
laboratoty work, one or two demonstrationi conducted by the teacher can 
serve several useful functions. For example, as the scientific method is 
lUusteated the students' interest will be stimulated and they can practice 
important ^kOli such as note=taking, 

// Is important that note'taking skills be emphasized during science lectures. 

A common cause of difficulty in science courses is that students have not 
leamed to take adequate notes. The initoictor should recogniza that good 
note-taklng in a lecture in which coniidemble new material mnd terminology 
preiented is a veiy complex skilL Therefore, the teacher should check 
the students' notes early in the couMe and periodically sample them 
thereafter. In order to facilitate taking adequate notes, instructors should 
present organiiiad lectures in a clearly spoken manner. 

Frequent short quizzes should be utilized to deliver personal feedback to 
students. 

A specific skill such as the application of scientific logic may be prac= 
ticed in short quizzes which can indicate to the teacher whether it hag been 
mastered or not, The evduation and review of these short qulzEes are ways 
for the teacher to deliver pe^onali^ed and toquent feedback to the stu= 
dents about their skiU progress. This practice and feedback helps the 
student to focus on import^t skills and to improve at a rapid pace. In this 
respect, frequent short quizzes are more advantageous than large mom- 
inations that are not Admlnigtered so frequently. 
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Section X: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SELECT SKILL OBJECTIVES 

FOR ELECmVES 



Elective syllabi models. 

Several models of CAP elective syllabi are contmned in the appendix md 
may be refeCTed to as you read this gection, 

ne coums described as electives are actually a way to apply the students' 
developing skills in arem of personal interest, eiilm vocationally or cultur- 
ally, 

CAP has developed a seriii of cou^ei that provide a praeticsd academic 
model for a flexible reiponsa to the cultural md vocationed intarests of tiie 
students while malntdnlng a clear focus on skill development. This model is 
tiie elective which offei^ the itudent m opportunity to apply his developing 
reading, writing, o^ md mathematic sWUs to relevant problems of urban 
life or future employment. 

The content of theie com^e varies with fte prioritiei of the tfdnings but 
the purpose remains constimt; l.e,, each elective presents the student with 
skill objectives that complemint the objectives of his otiier courses. For 
CAP circumstances such courses as Black studies^ Puerto Rican studiei, and 
thieatre have been developed, Otiier trmning propams have developea urtan 
studies, psycholo^5 and economics couibgs in their corr^ponding slot. 
Regardless of specific course selections, electives have added a slpiiflcmt 
dimension to the training offered by CAP. 

Teachers and counselors should be encouraged to teach electives in areas 
that interest both them and the students. 



The development of the specific electives at CAP has been a proems in 
which strff md students define common areas of interest and apply iWll 
objectives in tiie creation of coime syllabi, Electives are now being tau^t 
by toachera, counseleri and adminlsteitive peraonnel at each of tiie C^ 
centere, TWs broad b^e of staff involvement is m element in the lenie of 
shared concems tiiat bind the staff and studente togeteer at a center* 

All electives should share common skill objectives even though their content 
differs widely. 

M tiie syDabi modeli presented in tiie appendix of this monopaph, you 
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will notice that the alectivei share dertain major skill objectiv 
objectives J which have been avolved by the CAP staff as a whole, in 
ability to do college4evel reiearch, to write a concise essay examl] 
take useful class notes, and to write a term paper. These particular i 
wera chosen in prGparation for coUega study, Anothar pro^m mig 
electivas skill objactives mora luited to their overall goals. 

Nqte-taking, one of the major obfectives of the electtve, can I 
without the traditional periodic notebook collection. 

An idtemate procedure is: 

1. after the class period ask one student for his notes for the c 

2. have ^ose notes reproduced and distilbutad to tee claae at 
meeting- 

3. raviaw the reproduced notes at the start of the next cla^ 
class to decide whether or not; 

a. aU major pomts from the meeting were included » 

b. major points w*ere sufficiently highlighted, 

c* there are still any questions that were raised about tl: 

This approach to nota-taMng serves constructive purposes besides 
diacking of notes. Some advantages of this constructive approach a: 

1. if a stodant is absent, he can get a copy of printed notes 
day; 

2* even tiiou^ a student is taring only one elective, he ca 
ieveral othera by getting copies of their notes weakly; 

St a summa^ session to be^n each period is an excellent instei 
ensure continuity* * 

NQta-taWng can also be ancouraged by aUowmg students to i 
notes while, taking examinations. 

Any students being prepared for college should be taught the techn 
research. 

The use of the library, of reference books and of bibliographies 
idl be pttt of the syllabus requirement of the elective. The ways : 
ttie gathered mformation is then formulated into a te^m paper she 
be discussed during cli^ time. 
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. Emphasis should be placed upon term paper organisation, 

'V In many casai tiie choice of topic and the outiine of a teim paper are 

I iufficient exerclsei; tiit actual writing of tiie fuU paper may be eliminated 

^ ; in tile elective couries* Hit composition eouiie cm be relied upon for 

■ instmctlon in the writing skills needed to create a good paper, TTie electives 

can focus on obtaining md ordering lnfomation« 
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Secflon XI: SUMMARY 



The CAP cunriculum is baaed upon specific skill objeetivei which have 
been distributed among a wide varte^ of courses. These objectives, a 
geneml introduction to each couffie, md the sequence of topics in each are 
shared with the student in the syllabi, Tnie objeetivei, tachniquai md 
materiali in ihii mono^ph have proven fe^ible in the creation of a 
iucceiiful cumculum at CAP, and are presented as guidelinei to establish 
training efforts. Some of the objectives and proeadurei presentad here may 
not be appropriate to teaining projects that have different goals from CAPi 
However, a genei^ guideline for ^1 training is: The specific objectives of a 
curriculum must ba precisely daflnedi allotted to vmous coui^es and shared 
vrith the students. 
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APPENDICES 



Introduction 

Aa has been prewously stated, an affective means of putting the sldll 
objectivei of the cumGulum into action is to desipi and to present a 
writtan ^Uabus to students at the flKt courie meeting. *niis iyUabus may 
differ sonaewhat among individual insteucto^ who teach the ^me couKe, 
but the geneml deieriptlon and sMl objectives are a^ed upon by ill 
teachere in a specific gubject area. For exanplej two composition teachera 
may choose different techniques and /or materials to reach the same skill 
objectives. Simtolyj the sequential topic ^ipiment and testing schedule 
UiUdly included In each syllabus wUl be geared towwd the skill objectives, 
but will vary somewhat in fUTangement for each teacher^ 

At the midpoint of the instiniction periods a new syllabus is constructed 
for each course; but this time ttia students participate in lelecting the topi^ 
to be covered during ihe term, to some cases an instructor may design a 
^Uabui for tiia entire semester. But, at mid-semester, it will be reviewed 
md/or modified by the instructor and students. By dacldlng upon a reidistid 
schedule of topics for the second half of the semester and upon sWU 
priorities, the students gdn experience in setting practical goals for them- 
selves and in working to achieve these goali, TTiUi, students will be able to 
see their educational experiences as processes in which they sh^e respon- 
sibility for suocess. 

Althou^ all syllabi contain the essential featuws of skill objectives, 
^neral descriptions and topic sequences, please note that the following 
sample ^Uabi differ somewhat in form and length. In those syllabi where 
specific assl^ments are not indicated, insiructors prefer to specify assipi- 
ments after the semester commences. Finally, althou^ one teKtbook is 
iometimes cited for a course, teachers frequently devise their own hand-out 
materials to reinforce the leming of content material. 
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APPENDIX I 



Sample Syllabui 

Course' Compoiitlon 

Text: Wamnerj etal English Workshop, 4th edition. New York: Har- 
courtp Braces Jovanovlchi Inc, 1070. 
Various iupplementa^ matariiii* 

Number of wealdy meeMnp= 2 

General Description 

ThB principal goal of tiie compoiition eourse is to introduce the tech- 
niquei of prose composition In preparation for writing on a college leveL 
The course be^s with an emphasis on tee smaller units of prose - the 
sentence and the pampaph and moves gfadudly towards an examination 
of the orgwizing. principles of the entire essay. Emphasis is placed on 
developing silf •criticism and a standMrd for revision, the manipulation of 
Iwguage for emph^isj tod the lopcal organisation of Ide^. 

Skill Objectives 



1. 


To 


2. 


To 


8. 


To 


4. 


To 


b: 


To 




a. 
b, 




c. 


6. 


To 


7. 


To 




a. 




b. 




c. 




d. 


8. 


To 




a. 
b. 




c. 
d. 




e. 



subordination-coordination; 
sentence leiifth i 
sentence variation. 



periods, question marks, exclamation points; 
commit; 

^mi-colon§» coloni, dashes; 
apostrophe, 
ivoid mistakes in : 
sentence structure; 
adjective - ^verb use= 
comparatives; 
negatives; 
prepositions; 
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f. pronoun u^; 

g. verb a^eement; 

h. verb usage; 

i. capitalisation. 

9, To conitouct concise and unified parapaphs. 

10. To balance deteil and gener^Eation. 

11. To adapt various organisation principlts for different taski. 

12. To maintain a clewr focm throughout m essay. 
18, To uie evidence to prove a point. 

14. To become acquainted with collage writing asiipiraents. 

15. To control the tone of a piece of writing. 

16. To conitnict effective introductions and aonelusions. 

17. To do college hivel rese^ch, 

ropic Sequence 

Weak L Meeting I 

An intooductlon to ttie purpose and structure of tiie course 
ASSIGNMINT: Read ^^A&P,'^ m essay by John Updike, 
Eephraaa one paragmph in * 'formal 
English." • 

Meeting 2. 

The nature of colloquial and formal lanfuage, 
DUl: Diicusaion of "A&P," Rephrased paragraph. 

Week IL Meeting I 

The senses and writing, 

ASSIGNMINT: Read selected examplei of descriptive para- 
gmphi. Take notes on your perceptuad re- 
iponies to a thing or a place. 

Meeting Z 
The paragmph, 

DUE: Dlscuision of pM^phs* 
ta-Qaasi Ttansfonn notes into one para^ph. 
ASSiaNMENT: Read i^Harlem is Nowhexe," an essay by 
Rdph Ellison. 

Week IIL Meeting L 

TTie steucture of transition, 
DUB: Discussion of "Harlem is Nowhere," 
In-Qa^: Retimi of paragraphs. Discussion. 
ASSIGNMENT: Read '^Naming of Pa^," a poem by Her^ 
Reed. Read selected editori^. 
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Meeting 2. 

Connotatlve language. 

DUE: Diicusiion of "Naming of Parts'* and editorid, 
In-Qass: Dkcusiion of connotation, denotation and tone* 



Week IV. Meeting L 

The narrative. 



DUE: Deicriptive paper. 

In-aass: Discusiion of the accounts in ieveral nawipEpars of 

a iingle incident, 
ASSIGNMENT: Read ^*That Day at HttOihima/' an essay by 
Alexander H. Leigh ton and A Letter From 
a Soledad Brother by George Jackson. 

Meeting Z 
Qiameter analyiis. 

DUE: Discussion 'of "Hiat Day at Hiroihinaa'' and 4 Letter 

from A Soledad Brother. 
ASSIGNMENT: Write a two-page paper in which you de- 
scribe a iingle autobiographic^ incident. 



Week V. Meeting i. 

Style. 



DUE: Autobiopaphlcal paper. 

In-Qasa: Return the descriptive paper. Discussion. 

ASSIGNMINT: Read ielacted paiiages to esmiine style. 

Meeting 2/ 
Style. 

DUE: Discusiion of the elementi of style. 
ASSIGNMENT: Rephrase selected passages. 



Week VL Meeting L 
Emphasis. 



DUB: Rephrased para^aphi. 

In-ClaM: Return autoblogmphical papers. Diicuiiion. 
ASSIGNMENT: Rephrase selected passagei* 

Meeting 2. 
Emph^ii. 

DUB: Rephraaed para^phi. 



Week VII . Mid-Term iKamination . 
Week VIIL Review of Mid-Term, 
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Week IX. Meeting /. 

Begearch technique, 

Jn-ClBM i Discussion of the gathering of mfomation in prep- 

amtlon for a series of debates. 
ASSIGNMENT: Read ^*ilie Human Factor," m essay by 
^fred Kazin and The Ghetto SchooL 

Meeting 2. 
Rasearch techniques, 

hi^ClBmi Disauislon of rowing a blbliopaphy, 
ASSIGNMENT: Indmdud rolei in the debates. Make a blbli- 

opaphy for tiie debate. Write a two-page 

paper m which you defend your opinion. 

(TOie paper may present your position in 

the debate.) 

Weak X, Meeting L 
Pe^uasion. 

DUE: Blblio^phy. Discussion of "Tlie Human Factory'* 

mA The Ghetto School 
ASSIGNMENT: ftepMe for the debates. 

Meeting 2. 

A debate in tiie teaditional fonn. 

Week XI. Meeting L 

A debate in the form of a trial. 
DUE: Peiiuaslve paper, 

ASSIGNMENT: Write a one^parapaph rationide for your de- 
cision in the trial. 

Meeting 2 

Mm: "Good-by, Good Luck.'* 
DUE: Summaty pMagraph, 

Weak XIL Meeting L 

Hie rhetoric of persuasion * 
In-Qw: Dlscuision of the film. 
ASSIGNMENT: Satirical essay. 

Meeting 2, 
Implicit persu^ion, 

DUE: Discussion of mtwe and suggestion as persuasive tools. 
ASSIGNMENT: Read "Superman," an essay by Jules 
Fei^r. 
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.Week Xm. Meeting L 

M^m media and the Americm mytii, 

In-C3^: Discussion of "Superman** and mass culture. 

Meeting Z 

Mass media and the American myth* 
hi'ClBM; Diicusslon of the implicit ^^ues of media, 
ASSIGNMENT: A two-p^e paper In which you malyze ttie 
assumptions of one exampli of mass cul- 
ture. 

Week XIV, Meeting L 

Maaa media and the Americim myth* 

In-aass: Diicusalon of of tiie persuasive techniques of 
media. 

Meeting 2. 

Mass media and the Amtricwi myth, 
DUE I The inference paper* 

Week XV. ^ Find Examination. c 

WeekXVL Meeting J. 

Review of eximmation md mference paper, 

Meeting 2. 

Reiriew of exM:iination and inference paper. 
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APPENDIX II 



Sample Syllabus 

. Couj^e: Literature 

Text: An^ (^*)^ Great Modern European Short Stories, Greanwich, 
Conn,: Fawcett Publications^ 1967* 

WiUiami (edO. The Golden Treasury, New York: The New Am^i^ 
CM librae, 1953. 

Number of weekly meetinp: 2 

General Description . 

'nie general purpoia of the eouris is to develop the habit of reading with 
a view to inte^reting, criticizing and commenting on a given piece of 
literature. 

Skill Objectives 

1* To identify a ieries of figures of speech met in college reading: 
metaphor, simile, personification, iymboU alliteration, mood, alle- 
gory, Lyperbotei irony and satire, 

2. To Intarpret allegorical and symbolical statements. 

3. To practice writing concise e^ay eKaminations/ . 

4. To make distindtions between one liimmty genre and another, 
B» To compue and contiBst books, ch^cterSi poems mA authors, 

6, To acquire the habit of reseMching in Ubj^es, 

7, To learn how to listen cstfefully and take relevmt course notes. 

8, To leam how to fomiulate relevant questions, 

• 

Topic Sequence 

Week L Meeting i. 

An Introduction to the vmous genre of literature; - e.g., 
poetty, drama, novel, short story, magazine, et al. 

Meeting 2. 

Poetey and various genre; 

e,g., lyriCj bdlad, sonnet, ele^, ode, monologue* 
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Week IL Meeting I , 

ThB sonnet: En^ish wid Italian forms, 

niuitratlons: -^f We Must Die," a poem by aaude McKay. 

*'On Looking Into Qiapman's Homer,'- a poem 
by John Keate. 

Meeting 2. 

Poetic devices: figures of speech; 

e,g,, Alliteration as beginning rhyme and end rhyme of 
sl^nzaa. 

Week IIL Meeting L , 

Another iat of ionneti: rhyme ichemes and similes or me ta- 

phors. 

niuitrationi: McKay's poema, '*ITie Harlem Dancer'' and **In 
Bondage," 

Meeting 2. 

The theme of the poem; Ite tone, 
niustrations: one ionnet. 

Week IV. Meeting i. \ 

Allegory In literature, 

niuitrationi: "Jackali and ^abSj*' a ihort itory by Kafka, 
Meeting 2, 

Compariion and conteait*' 

niustrations: K^a and Onvell; ^'jackals and Arabs" with 
Animal Farm, 



Meeting 2 

Ballad - old and modern characteristlci, 

niuitrations: Sir Patrick Spens and ne Slave & the Lions 

Week VL Meeting L 

Embolism in literatura, 

niustrationi: **llie Bitter Honeymoons" a short sto^ by 
Alberto Moravia, 
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Week V, Meeting L ' , 4 

Absurdity of experience, I 

niuiteations* **Richard Oory^" a poem by A. Robinson | 

and*'Dulceet decorum est," a poem by Owens, | 
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Meeting 2. 

Exercises on poetry and prose. 

Week VII, Mid-term Examination, 

WeekVIIL Meeting L ■ 

Reviiw of mid-terni examlriation* 

Meeting 2. 

Class constouction of second of CouKe syllabus. 



n 
i 

1 
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APPENDIX III 
Sampte Syllabus 

Course: Reading 
Text: Vaious 
Number of weekly meetinp: 1 

General Description 

Tlie purpoie of the reading workshop is to assist all studente, regardleis 
of reading level, to improve Iheir ikills in reading and interpretation of 
various fomii of written materiali. The major emphaiis will be on the sidlli 
of raading which are analyzad arid then applied. 

Skill Objectives 

1, Compreheneion: - 

a* reading for ipecifia detaili; 

b* reading for main Ide^; • 

c« reading ch^Si tables and diagrami; 

dp orgailzatlonal reading; 

to see relationship of details to main ideas^ 

to follow directioni, 

to follow sequenca of plot, chamcter development, argu- 
ment, 

to recogniEe patterns of organization, 

2, Criticd - Creative Reading: 
a. to genersJlEe eoncepts; 

b* to interpret figurative limguage; 

to distinguiih between fact and opinion' 
d. to detect bias; 
e* to evaluate lope; 

f. to recogLiiie mood; 

g. to make Inferencei; 
hi to judge purpose; 

i, to tdenti^ assumptions. 

3, Speed: 

a. skimmings sowning and previemng; 

b. adjusting speed to content; 

c. adjusting speed to purpoie. 
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Topic SGquence 



Week L An introduction to reading compreheniion ikills. 

Week IL Application of compreheniion ikills. 

Week III. An introduction to critical - creative reading. 

Week IV. Application of critical - creative reading ikilli. 

Week V. An inteoduction to ipeed reading. 

Week VL Adjusting speed to content and purpoae* 

Week VIL Mid^term, 

Week VIIL Review. 
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Sample Syllabus 

Coime: Mathematici I 

Text: Dressier. Prelimihary Review Text: Ninth Year Math 
York: Ameco, 1966, 

Number of Weekly Meetings: 4 

General Description 

The Mathematics I course is deiipied to perfect tiie stu 
stending of the concepti of elementary algebra and baiic algel 
ships. 

Skill Objectives 

1) To unde^tand the functions and manipulation of fracti 
md percents. 

2) To m^ter elementary Mgebra operations. 

3) To analyze and solve verbal problems, 

4) To recopiize abstract geometric relationships and to ] 
solve problems dealing with them. 

5) To unde^tand set theory, its significance in counting 
its relationship to lopcal thought. 

Topic Sequence 

Week I, A review of common fractions: 

a) function of fractions; 

b) kinds of fractions; 

c) reducing fractions to lowest tenns; 

d) chem^ng improper fractions to whole r 
mixed numbers; 

e) finding the lowest common denominator, 

Week IL factions and arithmetic operationi: 

a) adding and subtracting fractions; 

b) multiplying and dividing fmctlons; - 

c) introduction to decimal fractions. 



•4- 
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Week IIL Decimali and arithmetic operations! 

I a) adding and iubteacting dscimalB; 

b) multiplying and dividing decimals; 

c) changing common fractions to decim^ fractions; 

d) changing dicimal fractions to common fractions. 

Wiek IV. ^thmetic of percents: 

a) unde^tmding the mianlng and functloni of percgnti; 

b) chmpng decimali to percents; 

c) chw^g percents to decimds; 

d) chanpng common fractions to percent; 

e) solving various types of percent problems, 

Wetk V* ^gibm: 

a) introduction to basic algebralG terms; 

b) evaluating algebmic expressions. 

Week VI, jbifroduction to dgebmla operationi: 

a) adding md subtacting Uke terms; 

b) writing equations; 

c) solving Bunple equations. 

Week Vn. Mid'term Examination 
Week VIIL Review. 

Week IX. Si^ed Numbers: 

a) intooduction to iipitd numbers; 

b) solving wnple equatibni wilii ug^ed numben. 

Week X. totroduction to hmic geometey: 

a) geomeWc figures; 

b) properties of lines; 

c) properties of the circle; 

d) an^es and triangles; 

e) quadUata^ fi^es; 

f ) iimiliff figm^i. 

Week XI. Area measufement and infroductlon to set tiieoryi 

a) eE^ination of ways to measure m^a, perimiter and 
volume; 

' -i b) introduction to ^te; 

c) undiritanding the mewing of a sett 
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Wtik XIL Seta: 

a) kinds of leti; 

b) intersaction and union of liti; 

c) Venn diapams. 

Week XIIL Basic Trigonometry: angles and their functions. 

Week XIV* Baiic Trigonometry: understanding the functions of the right 

Week XV. Final Examination. 
Week XVL Eeview. 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX V 



Sample Syllabus 

Course: Mathematics II 

Texts: Dressier* Ninth Year Mathematics. New York: Amsco, 1966. 

Proctor. Algebra Skills Kit. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1969. 

Science Reiearch Associates. Computational Skills Kit. Chicago: 
Science Research ABSociates, 1969. 

Number of Weekly Meetings: 4 

General Description 

The objectives of Mathematics II we designed to give the student an under- 
standing of thi basic concepts of elementary algebra and to broaden his 
skills in solving algebrmc equations. 

Skill Objectives 



1) To understand the basic concepts md language of sets, / 

2) To evaluate idgebraic eKpresiions involving different operations and 
to bB able to recognize these differences, 

3) To solve v^ous types of verbal problenas. 

4) To recopize geometric figures and to learn how to solve problems 
dealing with , them, 

5) To understand the trigonometric functions of the right ttiangla. 

Topic Sequence 

Week L An introduction to set theo^: 

a) set and mathematics; 

b) Sit tiieo^ notation; 

c) Sit operations; 

d) union; 

e) intersection; 

f) complement. 

Week Hi Numbers and fundamentel operations' 

a) nature numbers; 

b) integer; 

c) rational numberi; 

d) aiped numbers; 
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e) monomials; 

f) polynomials; 

g) exponents. 



Week III, Review of first depee equations: 

a) solving equations with parenthises; 

b) solving linear equations; 

c) solving equations with fractions. 

Week IV. Formula, ratio and proporation: 

a) evaluating formulas; 

b) transforming formulas; 

c) expressing verbal statement as formulas; 

d) writing formulas for geometric figurii; 

e) rdtio and proportion. 

Week V. Real numberi, radicals md exponents: 

a) understanding real numbers; 

b) roots aid radicals; 

c) finding squares and square roots with tablt 

d) rationdization of expressions with surds; 

e) Imaginary numbers. 

Week VL Verbal problems: 

a) evaluating formulas; 

b) solution. 

Week VIL Mid-term Examination. 

Week VIII. Review of Mid-term Examination. 
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APPENDIX VI 



Sample Syllabus 

Courie! MathimaticB III 

Text: Manheimer* Integrated Elementary Algebra. New York; Oxford 
Book C0.5 1969. 

Number of Weekly Meetings: 4 

General Description 

The purpose of Mathamatici III is to help studento develop a thorou|h 
underitanding of the steucture of algebmj and to help them apply algebraie 
concepts to problem solving. While tiie material in Mathematics III is Bimilar 
to that taught in Mathimatics 11^ the topiQs diBcuised in Maftematics III 
will be covered in a more rigorous manner. 

Skill Objective 

1) To undei^tand arid to perforai basic arithmetic iDperations^ involving 
integers, natural TvumbeK and ration^ numberi. 

2) To undeiitwd and to perfonn basic algebraic operations, 

8) To underetand jfunQtiongj paphs md their applieations to geometry. 

4) To lolvi polynoi^ig| operationi* 

6) To. solve verbed equations in algebra. 

6) To solve squMe roots and radical problems. 

Topic Sequence 

Week 1. Sets: 

a) elementi and sets; 

b) subsets; 

c) union and intersection of sets; 

d) kinds of leto; 

e) VenndlapMas, 

Week IL Natural numbers: 

a) addition and multiplication of naturd numbers; 

b) identity elements; 

c) subteaction md division of natural numbers. 



EKLC 
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Week IIL IntegOT: 

a) chanpng natuj^ number to integeri; 

b) addition and subtmction of integen; 

c) multiplication and division of integers. 

Week IV, Introduction to funetions: 

a) meaning of funetions; 

b) functions of two or more vauiablei; 

c) gmphs of functions. 

Week V. Rational number: 

a) review of tections; 

b) Edition and subteaction of mtiond number; 

c) multiplication and division of rational numbers, 

Wiek VL Polynomials: 

a) factoM imd terms; 

b) Edition and subtraction of polynomials; 

c) multiplication and divieion of polynomids* 

Week VIL Mid-tenn Examination, 

Week VIII, Eeview of Mid-term Exmiination* 
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APPENDIX VII 



Sampla Syllabus 

Course: Mathematics IV 

Text; BankSj Sobel and Walsh. Algebra Two and Tngonometry, New 
York: McQraw HUl, 1971, 
Dressier and Rich. Review Text: Eleventh Year Mathematics. New 
York: Amsco, 1960. 

Number of Weekly Meatingi: 4/ 

General Description 

Matiiematics IV ii dtsiped to offer itudants a comprehensive foundation 
in pre-coUegiate mathematicij and m inteoductlon to lome aspects of 
college freshman level mathematics. A dual amphaiis is placid on concep- 
tual understanding and competence in applying mathematical techniques, 

Skill Objectives 

1) To solve various types of pre-collegiate mathematies problems, 

2) To understand the basic concepts of college freshman mathematics, 
8) To apply tiie techniques of logic to solving mathematics problems. 

Topic Sequence 

Week L Introduction to logic: ' " 

a) examination of the nature of lope; 

b) postulates; 

c) logical systems; 

d) teuth values md truth tables; 

e) equivalence and tautologies; 

f) sentence calcului. 

Week IL Review of first depee equations: 

a) . simple first depee equations; 

b) solving equations contaming parentheses; 

c) paphing the solution set of a first depee equation; 

d) solving equations involving more than one variable. 
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Week IIL Evaluating formulaa: 

a) bransforming formulas; 

b) solving equations involving absolute values; 

c) writing formulas for areas. 

Week IV Radical exponente and real numbers: 

a) understanding roots and radicals; 

b) understanding mathematical operations involving rial 
numbera; 

g) simplifying radlcali; 

d) solving radical iquations. 

Week V. Quadratic equations in one variable: 
a) solving quadratic equations by; 

1) factoring^ 

2) eompleting the square^ 

3) quadratic formula. 

Week VL Expansion by the binomial theorem: 

a) trigonometry of the right angle; 

b) trigonometric functionB; 

c) fundamental identities; 

d) trigonomeWc functions of 30, 45 and 60 degrees; 

e) using trigonometaric functions in ri^t teiangles. 

Week VIL MId»temi Examination, ' , 

Week VIIL Review of Midterm Examination, 
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APPENDIX VIII 



Saniple Syllabus 

Course: En^ish as a Second Lmguage (ESL) 

Texte: Bemtodo and PatarelL English: Your New Langmg€. Momitown, 
New Jeraey, Silver Burdett Co., 1966. 
Hdl* Orientation in American Englisk Washington, D,Cj Institute 
of Modem LanguagiBi 1970, 

Number of Weekly Meetings: 3 

General Description 

*nie Overall objective of the ESL prop^m is to provide toe students with 
skills neceea^ for the effective reading, writing and speaking of 
English, This will be accomplished by oral pattern drills, guided writing 
exercises and the examination of raiding materiali. 

Skill Objectives 

1. To speak pammatlcaUy cojTect sentancei. 

2. To use desmptlve words, 

3. To vary vocabuleg^ selection* 

4. To write effective sentences. 
To write brief compositioni, 

6* To read in vmous subject E^eas* 

7, To ^iwer speclfid questions on material read. 

8, To summarize material read. 

9, To paraphrae material read. 

Topic Sequence 



Week I. a) Using contmctions with fonns of pe and have; 

b) Qu^tion patterne with forms of be and have; 

c) Reading simple sentences. 

Week II. a) Using do to form questions; 

b) Using verbs; e-g., study, begin, know, like, understand; 

c) Reading iimple sentences, 

d) Fillihg in the correct fom of verbs in written sentences; 

e) Vocabula]^ espansion. 
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Week IIL a) Using adverbs; i.g,, uiually, often, never; 

b) Vocabulary expansion; 

c) Using preposition^ phraaea; 

d) , Using the past tense; 

e) Reading sentences to dttinnine tense; 

f) Using did to form qusstions, 

Week IV, a) Fonntag and toswerbg queitions with when, what, 
when and why; 

b) Vocabulary expansioh; 

c) Using fte preient progreisive tense; 

d) Using modifiera; 

^) Reading simple paragmphs; 

i) Answering comprehension questions. 

Week V, a) Using much, many, a few, a lot; 

b) Ualng nouM without a or an; 

c) Vocabuliffy expansion; 

d) Requiit patterns - written and oml affirmatiye md niga-^ 
tive; 

6) Use of other and another; 

f) Reading for speclfia facts* 

Week VL a) Use of tiie mdiriet object; 

b) ^swering questions fomied with did aid didn't; 

c) Using iiregdar past tense verbs; 

d) Constructing ^ntonces with tense clues, ^4,, yesterday; 

e) Using adverbs; i.g.s carefully; 

f ) Locattng answei^ to who, what and where queations. 

Week VIL Mid-tem Examination. 

Week VIIL Review of Mid-term Examination. 
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APPENDIX IX 



Sample SyUabus 

CouKe: Science 

Texts: Dorf et al Mastering Modem Chemistry. New York: Oxford BookSj 
1968. 

Kahn et al Investigating Science, New York: L.W. Singer & Co., 
1967. 

Number of Weekly Meetingi: 2 

General Description 

The objectives of this coutte bib: to prepEure students for the study of 
science on a college level; to familiarize the student with certain topics in 
chemistiy, physics, bioloBr and earth iciencij and to demonsteate to stu- 
dents the significance of science in explaining the natural world. 

5^/// Objectives 

1, To define and to use basic chemical md scientifc terms. 
2* To detennine the atomic number^ atomic weight and electronic 
conflpifation of elemente using the Periodic Table, 

3. To bdance chemicd equations, 

4, To give the over^ chemical reaction of photosynthesis and its 
significanc© to life on Earth, 

5* To understand cell stocture, the Ufe cycle and leveral methods of 

reproduction in plants and wimds. 
6, To undes^tand ttie relationship of the moon, planits, sun and stars 

in the p^s^e of leasons. 

Topic Sequence 

Week I Introduction to chemistry: 

a. b&^ic dsSiiition and torminolo^; 

b* states of matter; 

e. elements, compbunds and mixtures. 

Week II Atomic structure, 

Week III Chemical bonding md the Periodic Table of Elements. 
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Week IV Symbols, formulas and equations. 

Weak V Chemical changes: film on the types of chimical changes. 

Week VI Naming the Compounds: acids, bases and sdts. 

Week VII Acids, bases and sdts: film on acids, baaes md salts. 

Week VIII Basic terms in physics. 

Week IX Mid=temi Examination. 

Week X Review of topics on mid-term examination. 

Week XI Asexual reproduction. 

Week XII Sexual reproduction among plmitei film on reproduction in 
plants. 

Week XIII Sexual reproduction among animals : film on reproduction in 
animals. 

Weak XIV Cell division and inheritance traits: film on cell biology, 
structure and cDmposition, 

Week XV Cell division and Inheritanca traits: film on genetics and 
human heredity. 

Week XVI Group reports: suggested topics include; the pltoet Earth, 
the moon^ the sun and its satellites, and the stars and the 
univeRe. 
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APPENDIX X 



Sample Elective Syllabus 

CowcBBi Peychology 

Texts: CommunlcationB Rese^ch Machinis. Psychology Today. Del Mar, 
Califomia: CommunicationB Reswch Machmis^ 1970, 
Various reading materials. 

Number of Weekly Meetinp.' 2 

General Description 

The basic goal of the psychology course is to Introduce, practice and 
reinforce lan|uage arte skills. Ihis wUl be accomplished through an inteo- 
ductlon to selected topics in the field of pay chology. Emphasis wUl be 
placed on methodology piycholop ttirou^ frequent cl^sroom demon- 
stations and lecturas based on topics sugpited by students. 

Skill Objectives 

1) To write grammaticdly eonect sentences. 

2) To write aniwers to discuBsion questions, 
8) To take notes. 

4) To inte^ret charts and diapami. 

5) To improve reading comp^hension: 

a) reading for specific det^s; 

b) reading for main ideas, 

6) To dlitinguiih among fact, theo^ and opinion, 

7) To assess the quality of evidence. 

8) To apply the experiments method. 

Topic Sequence 



Weak 


I. 


Definition of psycholo^, historical int 
and illusteation of ejEperimant. 


roduction, definition 


Week 


II. 


Qass experiment Mid discuasion. 




Week 


III. 


How fears are learned. 




Week 


IV. 


Psychology of lewning. 
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Week V. Social psycholo^, demonitration of poup 

Week VL Child psychology. 

Week VII, Mid-term EKamination, 

Week VIII. Review of Mid -term Examination . 
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APPENDIX XI 
Sample Elective .Syllabus 



Course: Puerto Riom Studies 

Text; Various written mid recorded materialB gathered by instoctors and 
students. 

Number of Weekly Meetings: 2 

General Description 

This is a seminar coujie with the general purpoie of developing Bn 
aw^aness in the studenti about the Puerto Rican people's culture^ island^ 
history and present situation. 

Skill Objectives 

1, To develop essay writing skiUs, 

2, To conduct independint rese^ch. 
8* To lake concise notii, 

4, To listen eftectively; v 

5, To improve oral communication techniquei. , 

6, To devilop critical thinking and malytical ikille. 

Topic Sequence 

Weak I, Meeting L 

US, takes Puerto Rico, 1898: 
a, nature of the colony under the United States; 

why the U.S. wanted Puerto Rico, and tiie economic 
, and imperialistic ways in which the U.S, used it* 



Meeting 2, . 

What are colonialism and imperialism: 

a* tactici; 

b» puipoiis; 

c. can colonialism and Imperialism evolve Into new forms? 
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Meeting L 
Political structurei: 

a. the Puerto Rican government's structure, and the 
distribution of governmental power (1898^ 1900 and 
1917); 

b. political parties and political interest poups (1898 
1900 and 1971); 

c. steatite laws - economically, politically and socially 
orientedi which perraitted govemmental actions. 

Meeting 2 ^ - 
Socio-cultural implications: 

a, nature of American capit^ism (ai compared to situ- 
ations with Spain in 1898); 

b, affect of conquest on Indians (16084536); 

c, assimilation and what it means^ 

Meeting L 

Nationaliit sentiment toward an Independent Puerto Rico: 

a, Pedro AlbiEU: Compos (1922); 

b. Indian revolt (1511), 

Meeting 2, . " 

Nationalist histo^ (19224939); . 

a* definition of nationaliim; 

b, asiimilatlon and Puerto Eican education. 

Meeting L 
Examination: 
a, ess^ and objectives; 

b* Puerto Rican Spmiih rilationihip, (1508 - 1600). 
c/ Puerto Rican UJ, relationship, (1898 - 1928). 

Meeting 2, , 

Political partiei =^ Alianza and Coalicion (to 1938): 
a, \ evolution; 
b/ distribution of powerj 
c* policiei of Alianza and CoaJicion, 

Meeting L 

P,P,D. and 19th Century Puerto Rico:. 

a. meaning of P*P.D.i and why it developed; 

b, 19th centuty as a period of riie in national con- 
sciouinesi and emergence of local political parties. 
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Meeting 2. 
Culture: 

a. Is there a Puerto Rican culture? 

Week VL Meeting L / 
United States and P,P,D, (19384945): 

a. programs; 

b, WM money; 
Q. New Did; 
d, mipation. 

Meeting 2. 

Spain and Partldo Liberalp Partido Autonomista, Partido Re» 
publican: 

a. the nature of . political relationships among the local 
political p^ies, (1869 = 1898). 

Witk VIL Meiting L 

Autonomist Conceisions « Piffallels: 

a. Eleotiva Govemor Act (1948); 

b. Autonomist Charter (1897). 

Meeting 2. 
Autonomist Charter: 

a. iUigili^ of Spam's ctdlng Puerto Rico to toe United 
Statai; 

' b. Puerto Rico's case in the United States, 

Week VIIL Meeting I 

Examination: 

a, iiiay and objactive; 

b, UJ, - Puerto Ric^ relationship (1928 to 1948); 

c, Spanish - Puerto Rican relationehip (1600 to 1898), 

Meeting 2, 

E.L.A. - nature of the relationship: 
a, compmson of E.L.A: to tile Autonomist Charte 

Week . Meeting L 

Puerto Rican mixtion to New York: 

a. reaaoni; 

b. circumstwcei during migration - political, social and 
economic. 
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Meeting 2 

Operation Bootstrap i 

a. definition; 

b. purpoiei and. policies; 

c. results. 

Week X, Meeting L 

Political Parties: 1952=1968: 

a. pu^oses; 

b, policies* 

Meeting 2. 
Stetus debate: 

a* pu^ose; 

b, implications. 



Week XL Meeting L 

Stoictures created by PPD - M of the PFD in 1968 

a. reasoni behind the 1968 events. 

Meeting 2 ^ 
N.P.P, Perre - Statehood: 
a* iconomici; 

b. politics; 

c. culture. 

Week XIL Meeting h 
PeKpectives. 

Meeting 2 

Genered Examination, 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX XII 



Sample Elective Syllabus 
Course; African History Seminar 

Text: The works of eeverd Africai and European historians eae used. 

Number of Weekly Meetings: 2 

General Description 

Hie course examines the culture and civilization of Africa prior to the 
arrival of EuropeMi colonialiBtB, Conditions leading to the risep flourishing 
and dacline of Black African empires^ and to the iocial, economic and govern- 
mental iituationi of each empire during different periods of time m% 
studied. Individual studente will present their teim papers to the da^ for 
(Uscusslon, 

Skill Objectives 

1, To develop rese^ch skiUi. 

2* To take concise notes* 

8, To listen effectively* 

4. To develop essay writing ikiUi/ 

5, To develop critical thinking md aialytlcal sk^^ 
6* To improve oml communication techniques* 

Topic Sequence 

Week 1, Meeting L 

Intiroductipn to the course and explanation of the seminar. 

Meeting 2 

Avdlable sources of books and other materials; e*g.^ libriuries* 
How to collect information. 

Week 2* Meeting L 

Inteoduction to the family as a sociid unit wd the kinship 
system. 

Meeting 2. 

Introduction to the tribe md the formation of a nation. 
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Meeting L 

Presentation of temi paper on the conWbutioni of Africa to 
European civUization. ■ 

Meeting 2, 

Imhotep ag an architect^ teacher, ruler and founder of medi- 
cine. CQmparison of the Imhotepic and the Hypocratic 
Oaths, 

Meeting L 

Ptesentetlon of term "paper on the Ghana Empire - iti 
inception^ government and development. 

Meeting 2 

Dlicussion continued oh the Ghana Empire . 
Meeting L 

Presentation of Tenn paper on Mali Empire, 
Mee ting 2 

' Discusiion continued on the Mali Empire. , 
Meeting L 

ftesentation of term papar on ttie Songhai Empire. 
Meeting 2. 

Digcusiion of Son^ai Empire/ 
Meeting L 

Contributioni of Suni Ali Ber to administeative techniques 
and railitaty itrategy. Extent of his influance. 

Meeting 2, ' 
Dlicussion of Sundiate toe Hungenng Lion, 

Meeting L 
Aikia the Great, 

Meeting 1 

Jummaty of the threi leader. 
Meeting L 

Osie Tutu and the Aihanti. 
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Meeting 2. 

King Chaka, the Zulu King - ttie tot Pan AMcaniit and his 
dreami. 

Week 10, Meeting L 

CoffipOTion of Sunt Ali Btr and Chaka, ITie viewi of both 
white and black historians/ 

Meeting 2 

Discussion of comparison and contrast. 

Week 11. Meeting L 

Tlie slavey of Africani: by AMoanSp by Arabs and by white 
people* 

Meeting 2 

CetywayOs toe King of tiia Zulus. 

Weak 12. Meeting L 

MzUikazi md toe Empiff of Zimbabwi, now known as 
Bhodasla, 

Meeting Z 

Moihiih, the Great Basoto King, 

Week 18, Meeting L 

ftaiintation of term paptr on apartheid In present day 
Souto .^ica. 

Meeting 2. 

ftesentetion of tiie second term paper on above topic, 

Weakl4» Meeting L\ 

The American involvement in toe contemporiuy enslavemeht 
of Africang in Souto Africa, 

Meeting 2, 
Continuation. 
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APPENDIX Xni 



SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBUOGRAPHY 
BY SUBJECT AREA 

Thm is a bibUopaphy of su^ested materiali frequently used for the CAP 
curriculum. However^ recogtiizing that begmnm^^ propams have limited 
fundss outstauidini materids that are eoniidered basic to a beginning pro- 
gram have been indicated in the foUowng way: 

* baaic text books or materials 

+ outstanding iupplementary materiali 

X most useful teacher reiource materids 

An extensive miount of supplement^ materieJ ii Uied in conjunction 
with cla^ texti to fulfiU skiU objictives. The articles, films and records 
gathered by instructors and students to reinforce skills introduced in class 
have become an important part of the CAP curriculum, Wi iuggest that 
other pfo^mi build a libr^ of iupplement^ materials geared toward 
their Gaining needi. 
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SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
LANGUAGE ARTS: 



English Literature ' 

+ Cain, George. Blueschild Baby. New York: DeU, 1970, (paperback) 

This autobiopaphical novel recounts the experiences of an ex-drug 
addict In direct temi, without melodr 

^ Chapman, A, Black Voices. New York: Mentor, 1988, (paperback) 

Thk is m extaniive collection of poetry and prose by Black American 
writers, particularly thoee of the mid-^Twentia^ Centuty. The briei^ 
autobriographlcal iketches about each major author are helpful intro- 
ductions to the selections* 

+x Ctme/MiLton iBd.). Fifty G^^^^ Bantam, 
1952. (paperback) 

A varied collection of short storiii helps sust^n a reader's interest. 
ITieir brevl^ makes m^y suitable for both in-class mid home reading, 

X Current-G^cia, Patrick. What is a Short Story? Glenview, Dllnois: 
Scott; Foriman, 1961. 

EBSays that explain md demonitrate the ueai of the short story mswer 
the queition posed m the titiev Pertinent examples from short stories 
me used to illusteate the points made. 

^-x Davis, a et al Ori Being Blacks QxQmwxAx Fawcett Publican 

tions, 1970, (paperback) 

The writlnp of renowned black Americans, from Frederick Douglas 
to Eldridge Qeaver, are presented. Both prose and poetay selections 
expressing a range of ideas on black Amerieim life are Includid, 

* Douglass et al (edi.). Grmt Modern European Short Stories. Green- 
wich, Conn,: Fawcett Publications, 1967. (paperback) 

Tills is a survey of Twentieth Century European literature, A variety 
of tliemei offer many Intriguing topics for discussion and writing 
^ipimenti, Tlie book k a vduable cl^ text 



+ Ellison, Rdph. Invisible Man. New York: Random House, 1952. 
(papef back) 

Ellison's autobiogmphicU novel definei Black Americans in terms of 
their inviiibility in a white American society. His description of the 
protagonist's experiences exemplify md iupport ttie definition. 
Invisible Man is one of the outetanding Twentieth Centuty pieces. 

+ Giovanni, NikkL Black JudgemenL Deteoit: Broadside Press, 1969. 
(paperback) 

Nikkl Giovanni offeK imagei of beauty, lelf^reipect and leMeter- 
mination for Black people in this collection of powerful modern 
poems. Her own experiences are the bases for mmy of them/ 

+ Gregory, Dick, Nigger/ New York: E. P. Dutton and Co;, 1984- 

Thk straight forward autobiopaphy contrasts Gregory'i poverty- 
stricken youtii with tiie comp^sion and unity of his famUy life. More 
general themes about poverty, family unity and individual achievement 
evolve from this personal account. 

X Kennedy, X. An Introduction to Poetry, 2nd edition. Boston, Mass: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1966. 

A wide selection of poetry is available in this introductoiy text* 
Pertinent exercises about the poeby selections help students master 
analytical techniquei. 

+ Jones, I^Roi. The Dutchman and the Slave. New York: William 
Moffow & Co., 1964. (paperback) 

lliese mid4960 plays by Baraka (LeRoi Jones) focus upon the racial , 
conflicts between blacks md whites, and upon the implications of luch 
conflicts for peKonal relationships among black and white people, 
Both are powerful plays. ' - 



X Loban, Walter. Teaching Language and Llteratun. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1969. 

As a reftrinci text for teachers, this book offers a detailed explana- 
^ tion of the elements of language arts. Several possible projecti and 
discussion topics are included. 
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+ Litto, Frederic (^.). Plays from Black Afrtca. New York: HiU & Wang, 
1968, (paperback) 

This collection of modem plays focuses upon frequent problems faced 
by industartaUzing African nations. Tti% selictione ^e enpossing 
examples of the writmgs of contempomry black AMcan authoiB. 

+ MUler, Arthur. Death of a Salesman, Nm York: Viking Press, 1969. 
(paperback) 

This story is about a mm who dreamed ©f. making his mark In an 
aggressive United States commercial society, but who could never 
make his dreMis a realiiy * Miller's play has become a classic, 

X Pemne, L, Sound and Seme, 8rd edition. New York: Harcourt Brace & 
World, 1958/ (paperback) 

Perrine's book provides a good introduction to poetic techniques. The 
main poetic deuces we illusttated in a context of examples taken from 
En^sh poet]^. Exercises related to the selectioni and a teacher*! text 
are furnished, . 

X Perrine, L. Sto^ and Stmcture: N&w York- Harcourt^ Brace & World, 
1970. (paperback) 

A wide lalection of stories, which is the basis for examining ttie 
alemants of the short story, makes tiiis a vduable inteoductory text, A 
teacher's edition is available, 

+ Petirion, Don. Does a Tiger Wear a Necktie? New York: Dramatiiti 
Play Serviee, 1969, (paperback) 

A rehabilitation center for drug addicts serves as the setting for this 
iymboUc drama whidi focuses on problems which can lead one to a 
hopeless life of drug addiction. Effective chiwgterizatlon in simple 
style. 

+ Shakespeitfe, William, Macbeth, New York: Polger Libran^, WaAington 
Squafi fteis, 1959, (paperback) 

Macbeth is an examination of human pied and cruelty, as well as a 
view of tiie retribution foUqwing. ^ese themes are expressed tiirough 
ttie actions of Macbeth md his wife in this searin 
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+x Spargo, BdwMd (ed.). Selections from the Black ftfovidence, R L: 
JmiiitOTO Publiih©]^, 1970* (pa^rback) 

TTie collection of writings by ranowned Black Americans ii the basis of 
discussion and wrtting topics, Poetiy and prose selections diicribe the 
thought and experiences of black people working in a variety of 
fields. ' 

+x Steang, Rutii et al The Improvement of Reading. 4th edition. New 
Yorki McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Ihis book pfovidee selections and exercises disigned to help students 
perfect their reading comprehenilon skUls, 

+ Toorn^, Jean, Cane. New York: Liveright Publishing Corp., 1951. 
(paperback) 

Cane k Si vmoxi of poit-Civil War black life in the South. Toomer 
depicts imagis of youthful love and beauty, on one hand, and of up- 
ropted lives and desolation on the other; 

+x Walsh, Jp Interpretation of Literary Materials, Chicago: Cowlas Book 
Co., 1970, 

The basic tichniquis of literal^ andysie we examined through excerpti 
from prose, poet^ and drraiatic writings. Detailed answer keys ex- 
plaining appropriate choices make the exercisei particularly valuable. 

. + Ward, Dou^as Two Plays. New York: Viking ttiis, 1964, (paper^ 
back) 

Ward's plays, **Happy Ending" and "Day of Abiince," prisent two 
visions of contemporf^ black Amtrican life. Views of frustration 
and/or soffow balaneed in tiie two plays wife views of content- 
mint md affection. 



+x Williams, Oscar (ed.). The Golden Treasury. New York: Mentor, 1953. 
(paperback) 

Thm extensive volume of lyric poe^ ii a good supplement to poetty 
texte. Poems by renowned author offer lUusfrations of poetic devices. 
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• - , . -.1 

+ Wri^tj Richard, iVarive Sow/ New Yo Sipittj 1964, i 

•4 

TOfi^t'g novel is one of tiie most powerful descriptions of black | 

American life ever written, *nirou^ the experiences of his centaral I 

chamcter, 81^©^ ^omaa, Wright dipicti the alienated and oppressed f 

existences many black people endure, . i 



•I 
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SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY Fok 
LANGUAGE ARTS: 

Engliah Composidon 

K Beeshhold, Henry/ 7% # Creative Classroom. New York 
Sons, 1971. 

Thm book provides ima^ativa md uaeful ideas for consi 
piage initruction. It is a ueeful supplement to clai 

taachers and a valuable atudy aid for students* 77ie 
permits Iwguage elates to approach leaming in innoi 

^JL Beyer, John* Correctness and EffsctiPeness of Expression i 
Cowlee Book Company, 1970 (^^ 

niiB ^ide to cOCTact Eni^ish usage is Mrraiged in^ W 
permit students to progress independently: Not only ar 
axercises and answera supplied^ but explanations of wrong 
given. 

+x Qrane, Milton (ed,), ,F^y Great American Short Stories. 
Bantem Books, Inc., 1952 (paparback) 

Studants will enjoy reading this varied colleation of sto 
nowned writera^ llie Brevity of mwiy^ s iiiein i 

both In-dass i?rork and home study . In additi^^ 
topics be draOTi ftom the toemes and plots, 

+K Current-G€Ufcia, Patrick. What is a Short Story ? Glenview, ^ 
Poreiman, iSiSi. 

/nils is a ve^ readable set of ©isays that answer the questic 
the titie, ^ay explidn and demonstrate the nature and u 
short story throu^ examples* 

+ Education Performance Systems, ^'/i^/^^ Usage. New Yor: 
Learning Corporaitlon, 1968. 

Part of a programmed ierias^ English Usage m a useftil supi 
course texts, 1^ format permits students to work indapar 
exerclsas. Easily accessible answeri allow students to eva 
work. In addition, mastery teits encompassing several pamn 
^ow studente tod teachare to i^ess students V p ove 
■ \- of time ^ 
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HaU, Edw^d* The Hidden Dimension. Gardsn City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Company, 1969. (paperback) 

This study of man^i use of non-verbal communication can provide 
interesting and instructive topics to supplement wotk on written 
communication skUla. 

Hogins, J, Burl et al. Reading, Writing and Rhetoric, Chicago: Science 
Research Associatii, 1967* (paperback) 

This college level antholop^ offai^ selactions about cumnt social and 
political issues as an impetus for writing aBsignments. The writings 
demonstrate many important aspects of effective written communica- 
tion^ 

Hughes, Lanpton. The Best of Simple. New York: Hill & Wang, 
1957* (paperback) ^ 

TTiii is a collection of witty converaations and commoneenie obseiva^ 
tions of Hughes' chwacter, Simple. Written in colloquial langu^e, the 
book offei^ an excellent way to study the uses of digdeet in writing. 

Jackson, George, A Letter from a Soledad Bmther NBW York: Brntam 
Books, 1970. (paperback) 

Jackaon's book is a powerful and * persuasive statement about black 
American life and about the American iy stem of justiee. Composition 
classes will find it m excellent example of perauasive writing, 

Lfwiij Harold, ^evtew Te^t in CQmprehemive English New York: 
Amsco Books, 1962. (paperback) 

A uieful summaty of the basic elements of Inglish pammar are 
offered In tills text. Exercises and answer 

Loban, Walter et al Tmching LangUQge and Literature, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1969, 

As a reference text for teachers^ this book offers a detaUed explana- 
tion of the elements of language arte. Several possible projecta and 
aasipimenti for written and ord communieation skills are included. 



Morgan. Here und Now. New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jo vanovich, 
1972, 



l^iB basic composition text is organized in units consisting of writing 
swignmenta^ illustrations and discussion questions. It is valuable in 
perfecting writing skills. 

Perrfne, Porter. An Index to English. 4th edition. GlenvieWi N.Y.: 
Scott, Foresman, 1989* 

This book is a good reference to cunent English usage. Although it 
seems most useful to teachers as background materialj students may 
OGcaslonally find it helpful. Direct and concise language makes it easy 
to understand, 

Turabin, Kate. Manual for the Writers of Term Papers, Theses and 
Dissertations Srd edition. Chicago: University of Chicago Pr^s, 
1970. (paperback) 

ThiM detdled guide is a valuable reference material for students. Its 
presentation, which is somewhat more advanced than the Yaggy's 
bookj can provide uieful suggestions to students preparing pa^rs for 
electives, at well as language students. 

Warrininger, aL English Workshop, Grade 12 4th edition, New York: 
Harcourt, Braces Jovano^ch^ 1970, 

EngHsh Workshop is an excellent text for students because it offers a 
comprehensive md imderitandable study of grammar. Concise defini- 
tions are coordinated with relevant exercises and drills. It is suitable 
for in-class and home itudy. 

White, E.B, et aL Elements of Style, rewed edition, New York: 
MacMlllan Comply, 1972, (paperback) 

This book is an excillent reference source for students. Concise lan- 
guage md pertinent examples ^plaln the basic convantioni of written 
communlcatton * 

Yag^V Elinor, How to Write Your Term Paper, ScTOitoni Pa» 
Chandler, 1968. (pa^rback) 



SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR MATHEMATICS 

Mathernaiias I & Mathematics II 

A joint listing is justified in that Math I and Math II classes ui© many 
of the same materials, 

* Dressier et al Ninth Year Mathematics. New York: Amsco, 1968, 

(paperback) 

Iliis basic text providei an exteniive review of pre-algebralc matiie- 
matics, as well as an in-dep& study of element^ adgebra. Numerous 
verbal and symbol problems Me included in each unit* 

+ Education Performance Systems. Mathematics. New York: General 
Learning Corporation, 1968. 

Students may work independently with these propammei materidi, 
^ Mathematical skUls and related exercises are arranged by difficulty, mA 
answers for each eKerciee are easily accessible. The periodic mastery 
tests are useful evaluative tools* 

* Reigh et al Numeration Systems and Scimtific Notation. St, Loms: 

McGraw-Hill, 1966. (paperback) 

Although m advmced tostj this book is a valuable reference foi^ 
studenta desiring forther study of counting syitema other Him Hie 
decimd system - 

* Scientific ReseMch Associates, Computational Skills Development Kit. 

Oiicago: Scientiflc Reiearch Associates, 1965. 

Also programmed according to increaain^y difficult skUls, ttils set is a 
uieftil supplement to basic mathematlci books. TOe format, which 
includes answer keys, permits independent, self -paced study. 

Mathematics in 

+ Dolciani et al Modem Algebra, Book L New Yotki Houghton-Mifflin, 
1962. 

Conciie explanations and reliant exerciiei make thiB book an excel- 



+ Education Performande Systems* Mathematics. New York: General 
Learning Co^omtionj 1968. 

TTiis propammed mnBB is a useful supplement to class texts. It permits 
Indipendent^ ^individualized study in areas related to class work. 

+x MBnhmmm. Integrated Elementary Algebra. New York: Oxford Pr^Ss 
1969. (paperback) 

This text present a modern^ conceptual approach to mathematics. Set 
theoiy, inequalities and lope, for example^ are discussed in precise 
terms. Useful exercises are intepated into each unit. 

X Spector^ L, Liberal Arts and Mathematics. Reading, Mass.r Addison- 
Wesley, 1971. 

Spictor furnishes a particularly good inteoduction to the concepts of 
modem mathemco^ics. Although his presentation and exercises approxi- 
mate college freihman mathematics in difficulty , it is a TOluable 
reference* 

Mathematics IV 

X Dressier. Algebra and Trigonometry. New York: Amsco, 1972, 

A comprthensive examination of pre-calculus mathematics is system- 
atically presented. Concise explanations axe coordinated with relevant 
examples md exerciiei. The text provides a sound foundation for 
college mathematics. 

+x — ^ Eleventh Ymr Mathematics, New York: Amsco, I960* 

Ihis text offeK an extensive analysis of trigonnmetey. In addition^ the 
numerous problems included in each unit make It a useful workbook, 

+x Lipschutz, S. Schaums Outline Series-Probability. New York: McGraw- 
HUl, 1968. 

This supplementary text can furnish a sound introduction to college 
mathematics. It is most appropriate for advmced students* 



Meievere, B. et al Introduction to Mathematics, Englewood Cliffs, N J. 
ftrentici'Hallj 1969. 

Aa a supplement to class texts, this book offers an extensive examina= 
tion of number lystamSj set tiieory and logic, 

Rei^ et al Numeration Systems and Sclmtific Notation. St. Louia: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. (paperback) 

An in-depth exMiination of the different number systems is providad 
in this book. 

Spector,. L. Liberal Arts and Mathematics. Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley, 1971. 

Spector's excellent presentation of the principlei of logic m^es his 
book a valuable supplement^ text. 

ach^r Reference Materials ' 

Bush et al Foundations of Mathematics. New York: McGraw-Hill 
1968. 

A college level text^ this book is a source of backpound infonnatton 
on set theory, logic md number systems* 



Jacobowitz. Computer Arithmetic, New Vork; Haydenj 1962, 

The analysis of number bases and mathematical systems is particularly 
good. TOiis book is a source of introductory materids for studying 
computer mathematics. 

Morris al Advancing in Mathematics. Chie^o: Science Research 
Associates^ 1964. 

These programmed booMete aid in the study of equations md verbal 
problems. Ihe numeroui axercisei provided hara may be ^ed to 
iupplement those presented in class texts. 
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SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR SCIENCE 

-Hx Ardreyj Robert, African Genesis, New York: DeUj 1961* 

The theory that human evolution began in Africa is the bails for this 
introductoty text to anthropolo^. Ardrey discusses man's develop- 
ment from this perspective and comp^es it to the development of 
other animals. 

^ Asiinov, Issac* TTte Univetse: From Flat Earth to Quasars. New York: 
Walker, 1966. 

ThiB book offers a detailed description of the development of man'S 
, sclentiflc knowledge from the time that the Earth was believed to be 
flat* Scientists who contributed to major advances are also discussed. 
It is a useful supplementary source, 

+ ^ The Handbook to Basic Science. New York: Cambridge Book 

Co., 1968. 

lliis is a supplementary text to the study of general science. Direct 
language and relevant illustrations make it useful to students. 

+x Castka, Chemistry Problems, l^ew York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1958. 

ThB model ehemistiy problems arid their solutions presented In this 
book make it a good supplement to basic texts* Its sections on 
electronic configuration are p^tlcularly appropriate for introductory 
wurk, 

* Dnrf et al Mastering Modern Chemistry, ^mi York: Oxford Books, 
" 1968. " 

TTiia text introduces the basic concepts of chemistj^. Its detailed 
explanations are supported by illustrations and diagrams. Discussion 
topics and exercises we includiDd in each unit, 

.^-^ Elbinj L, Chemistry : A Survey of Fundamentals. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1968^ 
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+ Kahn et al Investigating Science, New York: L.W. Singer Co Inc 
1967. 

Thii ii a comprehensire general science text. In-depth sxplmations of 
baaic science principles are suppltmented by Uluiteitions. Hie precise 
language makes it pwticularly valuable/ 

+ Lister, S. The Blue Book of Chemistry, New York: Regents Publishing 
Co., 1966, 

Lester's Book provides a good summeuy of tiie basic concepts of 
chemistry. Its conciae explanations ari demonsteated by well=chofien 
examples* These quditias make it a useful Bupplimentaty text. 





SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

Composition and Convirsation 

X Bmhott Guided Composition. New York: QiUton Booki, 1965. 

BaBhoff offe^ a good way to taach En^ish composition skiUs to 
beginning studehti. Model eompositions demonitrate writing skills 
itudenti should master. Composition aasignments requiring the use of 
demonitrated skilli are provided. 

+ Bensurdo, L. English Your New Language. Morristown, Silver 
Burfett Company, 1966. 

Tim fills the need for adult=orientad basic texts. Interesting reading 
pasiages are combined with practical exercises, 

+ Dixson, B. Exercises in English Conversation. New York: Regents 
Publishing Co., 1945. 

This ii a useful supplemental^ exercise book. 

* Dykstna, Ananse Tales. New York: Teachers College Press, 1966. 
(paperback) 

"Diis collection of African folktiJes may sewe as the basis for com- 
position assl^ments* Studenti will find the tales intriguing, and since 
tiie asiignments range in difficulty, be^ning md advanced students 
may benefit from the book. 

Hall, 1. Pmcf/c^/ Conversations in English. New York: Simon 
Schuster Publications^ 1067. 

This En^sh conveKation text Is most useful for beginning studentf.. It 
provides di^ogues that they may use to become familiar with Inglish 
pronunciation and sentence pattams/ 

Hayden, et al Mastering American English. Inglewood Cli:fs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Han, 1956. 

TeachtK will find this a useful reference for granim^^ ixercises, 
iipeci^ly for verbs* The materid is moit appropriate for advMced 



X Institute of Modern Languages, Orimtation in Americmi Englisfh New 
York; Institute of Mi^ern Langu^eSs 1970. 

The booklets in this series offer a systematic inteoduction to English* 
Several of them are excellent for beginning students^ for example^ 
those examining sentence staructure. Each component includes coor- 
^ dmated reade^^ texts, workbooks and tapes. Students may use them 
independently, 

K Moi^an. Here and Now. New York* Harcourt, Brace & World, 1972. 

Hiis is a useful composition text for advmced students, Org£uiized into 
formal units, each composition topic is introduced by iUustrationa and 
discussion questions. Eelated writing assipiments follow. 

Literature 

* Binner, V.O, et al International Folktales. New York: T.Y. Crowsll, 
1967, 

Tliese intriguing stories will help intermediate students improve their 
reading compreheniion. In addition, the grammes keys provided for 
each story ^e useful in mastering English sentence structure, 

+ Grindellp R. Ammcan Readings. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Hiis is an excellent basic text for advanced students, 'nie reading 
selections about American life are useful for reading comprehension 
and vocabula^ building. Tnie related writing and discussion assign- 
ments are demanding. 

+ Taylor, American English Reader. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

This collection of short stories is especially good for advanced 
students. 



SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
SPANISH FOR ENGLISH DOMINANT 



Angil, JX. et al Metodo Directo de Convemcion m Espanoi Book IL 
New York: Latin American ftess, 1967. (paperbaGk) 

This is 'a usiful text for an oral approach to learning Spanish. Each 
lesson, which is based upon a eonveKation topic, is followed bj' 
comprehension and dlscusiion questions. AH leiions concern life in 
New York City. 

Castillo et al Graded Spanish Readers. Vols. I &IL Lexington Mass ^ 
D.U. Heath, 1961. 

The varied short stories in these readers are useful in developing or^ 
skills and reading comprehension. In addition, they provide a practical 
way for studants to increase their vocabularies. 

Duff, C. Spanish for Beginners. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1968. 

Tnaahers will find this book a good reference material. Written in 
En^lsh, it supplies dive^e exercises in comprehension and usage, 

Nassi, R, et al Workbook in Spanish, Two Years: New York: Amsco, 
1970. (paperback) 

Iliis workbook furnishes exercises in Spanish gramme and usage. In 
addition, it reading p^saps that are especially good for toanslation 

i^signments.f : 



Ribes^ T.F. Alibizu Qlmpos: El Revolutionario. New York: Plus Ultea 
1971. {paperback) 

Although tiie vocabulary is lometimei difficult, sections of this book 
offer compelling accounts of political life in Puerto Rico, Hie fine 
selection of photo^phs can be used to demonstrate points in the 
reading or to initiate discussion topics* 



SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
MATHEMATICS IN SPANISH 



Baldor, P.J, Algebra Elemental Guatemria: Editorial Centeoamericana, 
1967. 

Thii introductory algebra text combines precise definitloni of algebra 
. conoiipts with examples and related exercisei. The language and format 
allow studente to work independently* to addition, answei^ to exer- 
ciaei are supplied. 

Baldor, VJ. Geometria. Guatamala: Editoris^ Centroamaricana, 1967, 

Geometria presente the basic theories of geometry in concise form* 
Cleaff explanations of concepts^e combined with exerciies. The lan- 
guage and fomiat allow students to work independently. Additionally, 
answeri are Included, 

Baldor, P,J, Matematicas. Guatemala: Centroamericana, 1967. 

Ihis comprehensive text examiniB the principles of basic mathematics 
tiirou^ detailed explanations and related examples. The exercises and 
answers included in each unit are excellent for classwork and inde- 
penderit study* 

Kempf, A.P* Modernas Matematicas: Simpltficadas. Mexico: Minerva^ 
1970* (p^e back) 

Kempf 'i text provides a good introduction to new math'ematics in 
Spmish. Thorough explanations and examples itfe followed by related 
exercises ^d answeii. TOe glosiitfy of new mattiematical terms in 
Spmish is especially useful, its format pennits independent study m 
well aa in^claii use, 

Sperling et al Matematkas SimpUficadas. Mexico- MlnewSj 19S2* 
(paperback) 

The numerous exercises in tihis text make it a useful supplement to 
cla^ texte, AnsweM are included. 



SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR SPANISH LANGUAGE ARTS 

+ Baque, E, Seleccion de lecturas v prmticas de redaccion. Espana: 
Teide, 1968. 

Students may use this book independfintly to improve tiielr reading 
comprehension. Selected reading passageB are coordinated with related 
questions and composition topics, 

+x Flores, A. An Anthology of Spanish Poetry from Garcilaso to Garcia 
Xorcfl. New York.' Doubleday, 1961. 

A diverse collection of contemporary poems by Hispanic writers is 
offered in this volume. It supplements those included in poetry texts. 

+ Florit et al. La Puesia Hispanoamericana desde el Moderimo.-Nevi 
York: Appleton, Centuiy, Crofta, 1968. 

•niis supplementary source provides an extenaive coUiCtion of recent 
poems by Hispanic authors, 

X Imbert, A. Historta de la literatura Hispanoamericana, Vols. 1 & 2. 
Mexico: Minerva, 1970. 

Imbert fumishes a thorou^ examination of the develop me nt of 
Spanish American literature. His books are useful reference materials 
to the study of Hispanic witlng, 

+ Imbert, k, et al. Historia de la literatura Hispanoamericana: antologia. 
New York: Appleton, Centu^, Crofts, 1967. 

A comprehensive study of Hispanic literature is presented in a histor- 
ical context. Detailed descriptions of renovmed authore and their 
works are combined with commentaries on the predominant literary 
styles of Hispanic coimtries during different peritk^^^ 

X Lapesa MelgM, R. Como se commenta Mr iniu {!;-irmo, Madrid: 
Anaya, 1966, 

A useful reference material, this text demonstrates ways to analyzi and 
evaluate the (jifferent literary forms. 



* Mentorij S, El Cuento Hispanoamericana: Antologia^ Vols, 1 & 2. 

Mexico: Fondo De Cultura EeononlcE, 1970* 

"nie varied coUection of short itories written by Spanish Ameriran 
author since the 1830 's is combined mth excellent explanation of tiie 
main literMy movement. Both ari prisented in a historicd context 
making this book a useful cl^s textp 

+ Ptrez-Rioza, Jose Antonio. Gmmatica de la lengua Espanola. Madrid: 
Tecnos, 1970. 

■ ) 

Thm is a comprehensive Spmish pamm^ book. Students may find it 
useful as a review text. 

* Rodriquez de Tio, Lola. Cuaderno de Poem, Puerto Rico: Institute de 

Cultura Fxiertoriquena, 1963* 

ITiis diverii coUection of poemi is uieful aa a class text. Its ielectioni 
are particularly good for the study of figurative language in poeta^. 
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SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR ECONOMICS 

+ Bahavioral Research Laboratories. The American Economic . 
Alto, Calif,: Bahavioral ReMMch Laboratory, 1963. 

This programmed seriei Is an excellent supplement to 
Written in straightforward language, its format permits m 
study Independently. 111© descriptions of basic concepts a 
hensive, - . 

+x Heilbroner, R, The Worldiy Philosophers. New York: 
Schuster, 1967. 

Heilbronar eKamines the major theories of industriediz 
capitalism through the ideas and lives of renowned economis 
phUoiophera, from KmI Marx to John Keynes, are disci 
political context in which events Bxe described is especially gi 

^ HeUbroners R. Understanding Macroecoriomics. Englewood C 
Prentice Hall, 1968, (paperback) 

In eonteast to more technic^ texte, this one describes the pr 
Imge-scala economic systems in direct tenns/ The influeni 
nomic factors on city and nation^ life is thorou^ly dlecusse 

* Letter, R. Modern Economics. New York- BMnes and No 
(paperback) 

Leiter offers a concise and iystematic inteoduction to 
theoi^* His isolation and deteiled explanation of difficull 
makes his book a good basic textp 

X Samuelson, EconQmics, New York: McQraw-HilU 1970. 

Samuelson provides a comprehensive examination of basic i 
in fele college=level text. While the terminolo^ Is sometimes 
the descriptions and examples of applied economics is good 
will find it a valuable reference source. 



SUGGESTED ANNOATATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR PSYCHOLOGY 



Communications Reiearch Machines, Psychology Todays Del Mar, Califp: 
Communications Research Machines^ 1970, 

As a reiource material, this text offeri numerous anpoising topics 
about basic piycholo^, Teachers will find it useful in preparing 
lessona, and students may reftr to it as a supplement to cl^s textB. 

Fernald et ai Students Gtdfdebook, Basic Psychology. Boston* 
Houghton^ Mifflin Co,, 1972 (paperback). 

ThU is a programmed introduction to psychology. Although it is a 
supplement to a baaic text, this book may be used independently. It is 
an excellent review source. 

Hall, C. A Primer to Freudian Psychology. New York: Signet^ 1&55. 

ThQ autobiographical approach taken to Freud *s major theoriei makes 
this book interesting reading. An Jn=depth examination of his work is 
thus prodded in a person^ context. 

Murray^ E. Motivation and Emotion: Foundations of Modern Psy- 
chology Series. Englewood Cliffs, N,J,: Prentice-Hall^ 1964 {paper- 
. back), 

Murray's prisentetion offers an easily readable Introduetion to motiva- 
tion psycholo^. Tlie basic concepti a^e concisely described and sup- 
ported by well chosen examplei. . 

Rbbinson, F, Effective Study, 4th edition. New York* Haa^er & Row, 
1970. 

Cuirent rese^ch about study ofcills is presented to subitantiati the 
main points in this useful text. Its format effectively involves students 
in the proceis of improving study skilla, 

Sorenson et at. Psychology for Living, New York; McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

This k an excellent introductory text Psychology is examined in 
relation to ddly living. ITius, studenti wili find many topics of impor- 
ttince to them discussed in ways ttiey can apply. 
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SUGGESTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN LITERATURE 



Adoffj A, Black on Black: Commentaries on Negro Ammcans. New 
York- MacMiUan Co,, 1968, 

Excerpts of writings by black authors from Prederick Douglai to 
Stokely Carmicheal provide ' straightforward expressions of black ex- 
periences* 

Baldwin^ J. Notes of a Nativt Son. New York: Dell Publishing Co., 
1968, (paperback) 

Baldwin book of essays is a personal expression of his feelingij about 
Harlem as an tonic reflection of white American Society and about 
his youth in Harlem. The Harlem Ghetto and Notes of a Native Son 
are p^icularly Insightful pieces on two of Baldwin's recurrent themes. 

Bddwin, J. The Fire Next Timi. New York: Dsll Publiihing Co., 1963, 
(paperback) 

This Is an eloquent waning to an unjust American society to end its 
dlicrimination against black people. Baldwin ^s ■ -My Dungeon Shook: 
Letter to My Nephew*' and *'Down at the Cross" are outstanding. 

Bennett, Before the Mayflower, reviied edition, Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1966* (paperback) 

In the few years since its publication, this book has become a claisic. Be- 
pnning with the pasiage from Africa, it pro\ddes an enpoiiing and well* 
documented account of the black man's experiencei in America. 

Bone J The Negro Novel in America, revised edition. New Haven: 
Yde Books, 1966. (paperback) 

Bone*s mdysis and compuiion of recunant themes in severd re- 
nowned works by black authori makes hli book a viduable reso 
material* Most of the litirature discussed was published prior to I960, 

Cain, G, Bhmchild Baby. New York: DeU, 1970. (paperback) 

Hiis autobiopaphical iiovel recounts the ixperienceii of an ex^rug 
addict in direct temiij without melodrama. 



+x Caute, D. The Decline of the West. New York; Ballantine Books, 
1967. (paperback) 

This historical novel traces the independence sfa-uggles of African 
nations against colonial powers. Events leading to the independence of 
black AMcan nations recounted through events on three conti^ 
nents. 

* Chapman, A. i^.).- Black Voices. New York: Mentor, 1968 (paper, 
back). 

This is an exceUent collection of poetry and prose by black American 
writers. Thebrief bio graphical Bketches of each major author are helpful 
introductions to the selections. 

*+ Clarke, J.H. American Negro Short Stories. New York: Hill & Wang, 
1966. (paperback) 

Clarke offers a coUection of powerful stories about black American life 
since Emancipation. The experiences of black people In Northern and 
Southeni settinp are aepicted. In addition, the lengths of the stones 
make them appropriate for in-class and home reading. 

+ aeaver, E. Soul on Ice. New York: Delta Books, 1968. (paperback) 

Tills coUection of writinp, which is primarily a product of Cleaver's 
imprisonment years, expresses his thoughts about his expenences and 
those of black Americans generally. The essays about relationships 
among American men md women - white and black - are particularly 
insightful. 

+x Davidson, B. The African Past. Boston, Mass.: Little, Bruwn & Co., 
1964. 

■nils book describes the many contributions African people have made 
to world development. Davidson explores ancient as well as more 
recent conizations. 7% e X/Wran ^sr dispels the myths of a primitive 
aid dHk AMcwi continent. 

Davis, C. et d: On Being J/acfc. Greenwich, Conn.: Fiwcett, 1970. 
(paperback) 

The ^;ratinp of renowned black Americans, from Frederick Douglass 
to ildridge aeaver, are presented in prose and poetrj' selectiQns which 
express a range of ideas on black American Ufe. 



* 



+ DuBois, W,E,B. Black Reconstruction In America. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Meridian Books, 1964. (paperback) 

This is an excellent study of the political, social and economic con- 
Wbuflons of black Americana during the Emwicipation era. DuBois 
documents his remarks with writinp of the period and with data from 
his own research. ' 

+ DuBois. W.E.B. Souls of Black Folk. New York, Washington Square 
ftess, 1970. (paperback) 

Throu^ the poems and essays in this book DuBois relate.^ the con- 
ditions of black American life ,to the tactics black people employed in 
order to survive. Tlie topics discussed concern the yeaw ftom Eman- 
cipation to the First World War. 

+ Ellison, R. Invisible Man. New York: Random House, 1952. (paper- 
back) 

Ellison's autobio^dphic^ novel defines black Americahs in terms of 
tiieir invisibility in a white American society. His description of the 
protagoiiist's experiences exemplifies and supports the definition. 
invisible Man is one of the outstanding Twentieth Centuty pieces. 

+x Fanon, F. The Wretched of the Earth. New York^ Grove Press, 1963. 
(paperback) 

Fanon 's book is an indictment of colonial powers Mid has been used as 
a manifesto for oppressed people. His experiences in colonial Algeria 
fiffe the basis of this compelling account. 

♦ Gaines, E. BloodUne. New York: Bantam, 1970, 

Gaines, a Southem black man, offers an intimate and insi^tful 
account of his people's expariences in the South. The short stories in 
this collection are written in strai^tforward and cpmpelling terms. 

♦ Giovanni, N- Black Judgement. New York r Broadside Press, 1969, 

(paperback) 

Nikki Giovanni offera images of boauty, self-respect and self-deter- 
niination for black people in this collection of powetful modem 
poemis. Her ovra experiences provide the basil for many of them. 



+ Gregoty, D. Nigger! New York: E.P, Dutton & Co,, Inc., 1964, 
(paperback) 

TTiis stmightforward autobiopaphy contr^ts Grego^-s poverty- 
stricken youth with the compassion and unity of his family life. Mors 
general themes about povertyj family unity and individual achievement 
evolve from this parional account. 

+ Hughes, L. ne Best of Simple. New York: Hill & Wang, 19B7. 
(paperback) 

This 1:^. a collaction of the witty converiationi and commoniense 
f observations of Hughes' chmmtet^ Simple, Written in colloquiEd Im* 
guage, the book ottem an exciUent way to study the uses of dialect in 
iwiting. 

+ Jackion, ALetterfroma Sokdad Brother. New York ^ Bimtam, 1970. 
(paperback) 

Jackson 'i book is a powerful and piriuasive statement about black 
Americmi life md about the American syitem of justice. His own ^ 
experiences ^e the baaei of many of his thou^ts. Tlii book is a 
valuable example of pereuasive writing* 

^ JoneSj L. Black Magic: Poetry 1961-1967, Indianapolii: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1969, (paperback) 

Thii is a diverse collection of poems by Imamu A. Baraka (LeRoi 
Jones) on themee pertaining to contemporiuy black life. 

+ Joneij L. Blues People t^m York: Wllllam Monrow & Co., 1968, 
(paperback) 

Imamu A, Baraka provides a much needed description of ttie contri- 
butioni black people have made to Americim muilc/ Bepnning with 
sectioni about slave songSj he tMces ancient black musical styles to 
cuCTent trends. 

^ Jones, et al Black Fire, New York: William Momow & Co*> 1969. 
(paperback) 

TTiis is a vduable mtholo^ of recent poems^ plays and isiays by 
black American writeii. It may serve as a beaic tekt for Afro-American 
literature coupes. 



Lm,D.L. Black Pride. Detroit: Broadside Prass, 1968 (paperback). 

Lee's book of poems is an expression of thoughts on contemporary 
black life. Direct and forceful longuage is used to relate Lee's ideas 
about black love relationships, black unity and black self-respect. 

Lee, D.L. We Walk the Way of the New World, Detroit: Broadside 
Press, 1970, (paperback) 

This collection of poems is similar to Lee's others, in that they offer 
visions of contemporary black life in America - as it is and as Lee 
feels it should be. 

Litts, F. (ed.). Plays from Black Africa. New York; Hill & Wang, 1968. 
(paperback) 

This poup of modem African plays depicts the problems of black 
Africans torn between teibal and industrial societies. Their presentation 
is good. 

Malcolm X. et al The Autobiography of Malcolm X. New Yorl Grove 
Press, 1964. (paperback) . 

Malcolm X's autobiopaphy ttaces his chronological and politick devel- 
opment ftom a mid-westem child to an emerging black leader. A 
revealing view of black urban life is provided through this personal 
account. . 



Marshall, P. 5rovv«f/r/, Jrow«jfoMs. New York: Random House, 
1959, (paperback) 

This is an autobiographical novel about a West Indian girrs experiences 
in New York. It is sensitively written. 

Ocuh, O, Orphan, nmobi, KenyR: Modtiiin African Library, 1968. 
(paperback) 



Orphan m s. long, political nan-ative poem describing the conflict md 
tension between a dying teibal Africa aiid emeiiing industiial Aincan 
nations, . 



+x Oliver, R. et al A Short History of Africa. Middlesex, En^and: 
Penguin AMcan Lib^ty, 1970. (paperback) 

'Eiii concise overview of African histoty from ancient ttmei to the 
i960'i teces significant politick and international events. Map in- 
dicating the shifting AWcan boundaiea are included* 

+ Spargo, {Bd,). Selections From the Black, Providence, R.Li Jamestown 
Publiihes^j 1970. (paperback) 

This collection of writingi by renowned black Americans is the basis of 
diicuiaion and writing topics. Poetry ^d prose selections describe tfie 
thoughts and experiences of black people working in a variety of 
fields. 

+ Toomer, Cam: New Yorkr Liveright Publiihing Corporation, 1951. 
(paper iback) 

Cane m a vision of postCivil Wm black life in the South, Toomer 
depicts images of youthful love, of beauty, and yet of uprooted lives, 
in his stories and poems, 

+ Wright, Native Son. New York: Signet^ 1964. (paperback) 

Wrist's novel is a powerful description of black America life. 
Throu^ the axperiencai of his cesitral character. Bigger Hsomae, 
Wri^t dapicti the idlenated and opp^ssed eKistences many black 
people endure*, 

+ Wri^t, E. C/Mdf Tom's Childrm. New York: Harper & Row, 1940, 
(paperback) 

ITiese storiii provide a devastating account of Southern black life 
during the first decadis of this century. Read in sequence^ they also 
fmmigh a reveling view of the civil righte proteit In the 193p*s. 



